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Something About Pantomime. 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 
Author of “Sketches from Bohemia,” ete. 


somewhat irregularly termed Pantomime, will long survive 

the dramatic revolution that has been steadily going on 

for the last half-a-dozen years in the metropolis. At one 

period nearly every theatre in London prepared some sort 

; of Christmas Entertainment on Boxing Night, in addition 

to, or in place of, the regular fare, and dwellers in all parts of the 
country made a special trip to town to see one or more of these 
“shows.” So recently as 1883, according to statistics, there were no- 
less than thirteen pantomimes produced on the 26th of December, 
and allowing for pieces at the six outlying play-houses of that year, 
there were seven West End theatres relying upon them for pleasure 
and profit, and this season there is only one in the West End proper— 
Drury Lane! How can such astartling change in tastes be accounted 
for? Across the water, it is true, there are three theatres which still 
keep up the time-honoured custom ; and in the East and North ends 
of the town there are three more which also adhere to the fashion— 
but in the cultivated West? Only one! classic and tragic, and, of 
late years, melodramatic Drury Lane! Even Covent Garden, with 
which the most memorable of all pantomimic triumphs will be 
associated, has been given over to Variety and Circus Companies. 
It will be remembered that it was at Covent Garden Theatre that the 
greatest and cleverest of all clowns, Joey Grimaldi, made his most 
marvellous successes, and the Mother Goose of 1806 will never be 
forgotten. Our country cousins, it is acknowledged, have no occasion 
to come to London to witness a pantomime, as every provincial town 
of any size at all revels in the possession of a yearly extravaganza, 
with clown and pantaloon to remind them of old times, But surely 
London is large enough to support more than one pantomime house 
fora few months? Alas! wedo not care for simple fun in these 
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high pressure days—not that pantomimes are very refined now, but 
that is purely the result of the extremes of taste. We seem to 
prefer comedies from the French, very highly spiced, or dramas that 
expose the mood, weaknesses, and frailties of human nature as con- 
ceived by brains more or less unhealthy—unless they be written and 
presented in order to pander to the vitiated palates of the do-nothings 
and nonthinkers. But this is digression, as they say in the penny 
novelettes, and we must “dissemble” as the delightful desperadoes 
of the old burlesques used to exclaim, just prior to singing a comic 
song. The word pantomime, as applied to modern pieces, is entirely 
a misnomer. LEtymologically speaking, pantomime should be all 
dumb show, not as it is now partly dumb show and partly grotesque 
dialogue. It is not easy to fix when the innovation first occurred, 
though there appears very good ground for believing that we owe 
ordinary pantomime to the introduction from France of the favourite 
Vaudeville of our lively neighbours. Its development or decadence 
to that form is remarkable. Pantomimi was the name of a class of 
actors peculiar to the Romans, who in their acting very nearly re- 
#embled the present day ballet dancers. Everything was gesture and 
action—the story was acted and not delivered, nor was it assisted by 
any words. Ii was during the reign of the Emperor Augustus that 
pantomime proper was brought to its highest perfection. But the 
pantomimi were higher.class performers to the mimi, who were 
merely impudent buffoons, who took extraordinary liberties, and 
depended almost entirely upon mimicry, and like the domestic fools 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were permitted to minyle 
with and satirise people at convivial gatherings; and from them we 
derive the term mimetic art. We learn that they were frequently 
engaged at funerals to imitate the manner and even the language 
of the deceased. Suetonius describes an Archimimus accompany- 
ing the funeral of Vespasian. And, according to the account given, 
this particular Archmime performed his part to pe-fection, and by 
a lucky stroke contrived to hit off a miserly characteristic of 
Vespasian, by enquiring the cost of all this funeral pomp—* Ten 
millions of sesterces!” Upon this he remarked that if they would 
give him but a hundred thousand they might throw his body into 
the Tiber. 

But the pantomimi were frequently tragic actors, usually mute ; 
with the arts of gesture they combined: music and dancing of a most 
impressive type. We gather that their silent language was so pathetic 
that they often melted their audiences to tears. “Their very nod 
speaks, their hands and their fingers have a voice,” exclaimed one of 
their admirers. The grave Seneca was not above admitting that he 
had a profound taste for pantomime. And, judging from a decree 
of the Senate, which forbade the Roman knights from attending the 
pantomimic players in the streets, it is evident the performers were 
greatly honoured. Lucian executed an interesting treatise on panto- 
mimes, and we may gain some conception of the depth of their 
character and invention from an anecdote recorded by Macrobius of 
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two rival pantomimes: “When Hylas danced a hymn which closed 
with the words ‘The Great Agamemnon,’ to express that idea he 
took it in its literal meaning, and stood erect, as though measuring 
his size ; whereupon Pylades, his rival, exclaimed : ‘ You make him tall 
but not great.’ Pyladesthen danced the same hymn, and when he 
came tothe words he placed himself in a posture of deep meditation. 

In Italy pantomimic dances were called ballismoi, whence, no 
doubt, we get the terms bal and ballet. From the old Roman carni- 
vals until the sixteenth century, we hear and know little of panto- 
mimes. In the sixteenth century, ballets, allegorical figures, and 
military spectacles were known in Spain ; and in France the same 
kind of entertainments, especially ballets, were introduced in the 
days of Marie de Médicis. Opera, in which the ballet conspicuously 
figured, became popular in the early part of the reign of Louis XIV. 
In the previous century the improvised Italian comedy had found 
its way over the Alps, with all its concomitant drollery, characteris- 
tics, and persone, including Pantalone with Arlechino among other 
varieties of Zanni. Moliére in his comedies was greatly influenced 
by the Italian players, as may be gathered from the progress of 
French comedy. Comic figures in countries where the Italian 
mummery had not penetrated, flourishel under such personages as 
English clowns and fouls, wandering minstrels, the Dutch Pickelher- 
ing and the German Hanswurst, and disported themselves for any 
who cared to pay for their services. Buffoonery in all countries re- 
tarded the advance of the legitimate drama for many ages ; still the 
people liked the “tomfoolery,” and decidedly these primitive 
attempts were the forerunners of pantomime. The demand for 
spectacle and extravagance in acting in England were unwillingly 
acceded to by the interpolations of songs and dances in serious pieces. 
After a while these plays with musical additions came to be known 
as operas, though they were little better than extravaganzas, as may 
be gathered from the descriptions in the preface to Albion and 
Albinius, by Dryden. The adulterated plays continued to be more 
adulterated until the year 1702, when the first real pantomime was 
submitted to the public at Drury Lane Theatre. It was performed 
by grotesque characters, was composed by Mr. Weaver, and entitled 
“ The Tavern Bilkers,”’—presumably not a very refined affair. The 
next was also performed at Drury Lane in 1716, and that likewise 
called into play the powers of the useful Weaver. It was in imita- 
tion of the ancient pantomime, and called “ The Loves of Mars and 
Venus.” Then came upon the scene the next year, 1717, the father 
of English harlequinade, John Rich, of eccentric memory. The first 
pantomime he presented was “ Harlequin Executed,” at his theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He, of course, under the name of Tun, has been 
immortalised by Garrick. Verily the harlequin Rich was an extraordin- 
arily clever mimic, and in order to keep pace with the attractions of 
the patent and other theatres, he constructed pantomime with a serious 
part taken from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, or any other fabulous history, 
with a comic addition of the courtship of harlequin and columbine 
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with “surprising tricks and transformations.” He ‘boomed’ the old 
Italian characters under changed conditions, and found considerable 
favour with his “ Drolleries” from 1717. In 1732 he took possession 
of Covent Garden Theatre, and held it until he died in 1761. One 
authority says that the first piece Rich produced was called, not 
“Harlequin Executed,” but “ Harlequin Sorcerer”—a difference in 
title that really does not matter. 

It may not be out of place to give the primary conceptions of the 
characters as represented in the modern harlequinade. Harlequin 
and Columbine are the hero and heroine, the Clown is the villain 
who is supposed to have designs upon Columbine, and he is assisted 
in his knavish tricks by the Pantaloon (from Panu talon, a loose 
suit down to the heels) who is a feeble minded rogue, the “cully of 
the clown.” Harlequin is said to be the god Mercury, he is gifted 
with the power of making himself invisible, and he is supposed to 
be able to transfer himself to the ends of the earth as quick as thought. 
Columbine is Psyche (the soul), the Pantaloon is Charon, and the 
Clown is Momus. Harlequin is derived from the Scandinavian word 
hellequin, which does not signify anything very complimentary. 
Columbine comes from the Italian Columbina, meaning “ pretty little 
dove.” In old Italian comedy it was used for the name of a coquet- 
tish girl. Thisis not quite the character which Columbine assumes 
on the British stage, but no doubt the name was thought pretty by 
the old writers, and so it has been retained by their successors. 
Indeed, if origin is to be considered at all, none of the characters is 
quite what it should be, but it answers its purpose, and that is all 
that is required. 

To hark back a little, a pantomime was produced at Drury Lane, 
entitled “Harleqnin Doctor Faustus,” ,written by John Thurmond, 
a dancing master, about the same year that John Rich opened Covent 
Garden Theatre with “The Necromancer, or History of Doctor 
Faustus,” “gotten up with superior splendour,” and the rivalry 
between the two houses made the managers vie in surpassing each 
other, and thus pantomime was firmly established on the English stage. 
Many lovers and producers of the regular drama, notably Colley 
Cibber, tried their hardest to stamp out the incubus of fairy lamps, 
fairy feet, and frolic, but without any success whatever, and the 
infant pantomime soon grew into a fine healthy child. The precise 
date of the appearance of the policeman on the scene cannot be traced, 
as in the ancient pantomimes he was oz est. In the Italian come- 
dies, however, there were several constables who were ever in 
pursuit of a persistent lover of Columbina, usually a village 
maiden, whose parents looked askance upon the adventurer who had 
succumbed to their daughter’s charms. 

And now that most of us have got into the habit of expecting the 
Christmas annual of folly and fun, it seems that Pantomime, in 
London at least, is on its last legs, and that soon we shall see no more 
the clown “commit petty larcenies,” and assault the law, steal 
sausages and murder innocent babes. Alas! that we should be so 
ruthlessly deprived of our simple enjoyments. 


Se 
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Lust of Self.” 


By “RACHEL PENN.” 


(Mrs. E. S. Willard.) 


* You have the face that suits a woman 
For her soul’s screen— 
The sort of beauty that’s called human 
In hell, Faustine.” 


sa HERE are two houses which man knows not of. And one 

is called the House of Joy, whence comes all that is sweet 

and pure, and which is yonder above the stars, and the 

other is called the House Accursed, wherein is conceived 

every vile and creeping thing harmful to man, and it lies 

: far down under the bed of a foul sluggish river which 
even the sea cannot cleanse, and it was in this house that I first saw 


the darkness. Now when my fellows noted me they rejoiced and 
wagged their heads, saying— 

** Now man is surely ours!” and they joined hands and danced 
round ina ring, singing “ ours! ours! ours!” for they knew me to 
be the long promised thing to be knownas Lust of Self. And when 
a man takes me to his heart, I grow so like to him that he forgets 
that I am evil and pets and feeds me, and each time his hand fondles 
me the light of his soul grows less and at last dies out for ever. 

Once it chanced that a woman, soft and fair as a lotus blossom, 
saw me where I lay in the sun, and she laughed at the sight of me, 
and held out her lily hands to me, and into them I leaped and climbed 
up her snowy arm to her bosom, where I nestled down, and I grew 
sleek and fat for she loved me. But when a pure woman looked at 
me, my body seemed to her as a snake, and when a mun cast his eyes 
upon me, he saw only a purple flower heavy with perfume that he 
would fain make his own. 

And my sweet lady, in whose breast I lay, grew to love me more and 
more, and the light of her sonl went out, and I became her god. Her 
face was pale like a pearl, and her eyes, deep blue, looked out dreamy 
and tender from between her straight dark lashes, and all around her 
head was bound her hair black as night, yet with a glint as of fire in 
the waves, as though the devil had licked with his tongue. And oft 
at night she would shake out her wondrous hair and laugh at the 
glow in it, and sit before the glass loving the reflection of her supple 
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limbs where they gleamed rosy-white through the dark mantle, and 
she would caress herself and say :— 

“There is no woman so fair as I in all the world.” 

And I lay and watched, well content, for I knew that she was 
mine. 

I learnt that she came of a noble house, some said descended from 
that Stuart king, whose name is worshipped by all the members of 
my own great family in the House Accursed. Her people were poor, 
and they gave their child to a young man, the richest in the land, 
who loved her with a love such as she could not understand, for he 
loved her for that which she might have been; and she grew to 
loathe him, for it tired her to live up to his ideal, so that at last she 
brought false witnesses against him to rid herself of him, and he, 
being noble, suffered it, saying— 

“ Let the world think me vile so it touch not her.” 

Thus the whole world pitied her, and she laughed in secret, and 
half believed that she was pure. And one day a young man with 
hard, greedy eyes and a soft voice, came and offered her a great sum 
of gold if she would consent to act for him in his theatre. He told 
her all society would rush to gaze upon her, because her name had 
been on every tongue. 

And her eyes looked greedy like the young man’s, and she thought : 
“ With all this gold I can buy many lovely things for my sweet body,” 
and she said, “ Yes, I will act for. you, the stage needs beauty.” 

Then the young man, being wise, said— 

“ But first you shall go into the country and practice.” 

So together we went and travelled there awhile in a carriage that 
‘was built for her, and lined with satin, and fitted with many lovely 
things, and she carried a man with her, robed in white, that he 
might prepare the dainty dishes that she loved to feed on. Anda 
strange company of men and women went with us, and I looked in 
the bosom of each for a companion, but in vain ; they each had some 
fault, but no creature from the House Accursed. And I noted that 
these travelled in a wooden carriage, and when we came at night to 
the theatre, I spied them where they dressed in close rooms, in which 
I oft saw some of my fellows dancing ; while my sweet lady sent on 
@ man two days before her arrival to deck her room with silken 
hangings, and to spread soft rugs, and I noted, too, that her room was 
called the Green Room, though nothing in it was of that colour, but 
methought it was called green because the smell of it was sweet. 

The people of the towns flocked in crowds to see her, and gape at 
her wondrous beauty, but went away each man unsatisfied, for her 
loveliness was only of the body. And each day she grew more fond 
of me, so that her eyes saw nothing but her own fair body, until 
there came a day when I had to fight to keep my soft resting-place. 
We were passing from one town in the north to another, but a short 
journey, yet some mishap came to us, and we were detained many 
hours in the midst of a dismal moor. And the time was winter, and 
all over the face of the country lay a chill, grey mist, that crept in 
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even through the soft furs that wrapt my lady from head to feet, 
where she lay on a velvet bed in her warm carriage, and the man was 
in a tiny place at the end, preparing a dainty soup for her, and she 
looked from her window and marked the men and women of the 
company tramping up and down among the heath to warm their 
chilled bodies, and she turned away not caring, and looked again 
upon her book. And I heard a deep sigh, and, lifting up my eyes, I 
saw a shadowy form by her side, and I trembled, for I knew it was 
her soul come back to plead once more. My lady’s face grew troubled, 
and she looked again from the window and saw a wan-faced woman 
with a child in her arms moving up and down ; her lips were white 
with cold, her poor, frail body was thin and weak. She was the 
baggage man’s wife. For weeks she had been fighting with one of 
my fellows from the House Accursed, who_had found her where she 
dressed in a room with an open drain beneath the floor. 

The smell of the soup reached the woman’s nostrils, and her mouth 
longed for it. 

“Not for myself,” I heard her murmur to her pining babe, 
“ but for you, my dear one. Mother has been ill, so that you are 
*most starved. Oh! only a spoonful of that would make more food 
here than all the things I could buy.” 

And the woman’s love for her helpless one made her bold, and she 
drew closer to the window and stood upon the step of the door, and 
looked in with longing, hungry eyes at the soup which my lady’s 
woman just then brought in a dainty china bowl. 

And my lady dipped the spoon into her soup, then looked at the 
woman, then at me ; and her soul tugged one side, I the other, at her 
heart. I tugged, and tugged, and turned her eyes to the bowl, and 
whispered we might be kept.on the cold moor for hours, and reminded 
her she had no other food save this, that she must garner up her 
strength for night. She sighed restlessly, looked at the bowl, at the 
woman, and then at me, where her gaze stayed. And on the other 
side, her soul urged— 

“Cast away Self, and your face will grow like to an angel’s with 
the beauty that shall return with me.” 

But I rose and buzzed about her so that the words fell muffled on 
her ears, and she turned to her woman, saying— 

“ Draw tho curtains! Am I a wild animal that people stare at me 
when I eat?” 

And her soul covered up its face and fled, and the baggage man’s 
wife choked back a sob, for her child wailed, and moved its little 
hands, blue with cold, to her empty breasts, and she sat on the damp 
heath and moaned, and tried to warm the little fingers with her 
breath. Then one of the company, a big man with honest eyes and 
ruddy face, came up to her and gave her a biscuit which he found 
in a corner of his pocket, and the women of the company tried to 
comfort her, but all were without food, and we stayed there twelve 
hours. And in the week following the woman died and her child 
died with her, and ro one told my sweet lady, for, they said, she 
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would not care,‘she would only shiver, and wonder why they 
troubled her with such horrid details. 

Weeks passed away, and spring was com®; then the young manager 
said it was time to return to the London house, for all society was in 
town and was eagerly expecting her. So we returned, and a new 
play was prepared, and it was called “Circe,” and my lady’s part 
was that of a beautiful woman who bewitched men so that they gave 
their honour for a word from her. And she charmed even the women 
of her company in rehearsing it—and even the hard-eyed young 
manager, who once saw my head peeping at him, and knew me fora 
snake and not the purple flower. 

The first day she entered his theatre to rehearse, she called to him, 
saying— 

“ Show me my room.” 

And he was taking her down a passage, when she spied a door at 
the back of the stage, and she said, “ What door is that ?” 

And he looked aside, and his mouth twitched nervously as he 
answered— 

“ That room is locked.” 

“Why ?” she questioned, and she smiled at him, and her heavy 
white eye-lids drooped over her lovely eyes. 

“« Because there is no window,” he muttered evasively. 

“Oh!” and she laughed her false silvery laugh. “And I am to 
be put into a room at the end of a passage, up numbers of narrow 
stairs, instead of in this room, that opens on the stage, just because 
there is no window! Is not there other ventilation ?” 

“Plenty,” he said eagerly. 

“Show me the room.” 

“* After rehearsal ; the company are waiting.” 

“The company waiting,’ she pouted; “are they not paid to 
wait ?” 

“Hem! not quite. Wedo not pay for rehearsals. You shall see 
the room directl¥ I get the key.” 

They walked down to the prompt-table, and the instant she was 
seated he went to the hall-keeper and asked for the key of No. 10 
dressing-room. His busy brain was at work. She should dress in 
that room, and thus help him to fight his enemies, who had made 
loud talk of it, and had called it a death-trap. No harm could come 
to her ; her body was guarded from the least breath of injury ; was it 
not her god ? 

He slipped back with the key and a little canister full of dust, that 
had a smell of pine woods, and he sprinkled the dust over the floor. 
I watched him, and saw that he held his nose with his thumb and 
forefinger when he first opened the door. 

The scene-shifters noted the open door, and asked who was going 
to dress in that hole? and when a cleaner standing near pointed 
with her broom to the prompt-table, and answered “’Er!” they 
muttered “Serve ’er right, the selfish og!” for they had heard of 
the baggage-man’s wife. 
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Directly my lady saw the open door she ran to it, and kept the 
company waiting another hour while she chatted in her silly, child- 
like, artless way of the hangings to go here, the rugs there, the great 
mirror in its ivory frame between the gas lights, saying— 

“Only I can’t dress with these hideous burners; I must have 
hanging lamps, you know !” and as she spoke she leaned her dainty- 
gloved hand against the wall, and when she moved and drew it away, it 
was covered as. with a thin coat of moist glue. 

“Oh! how dirty the walls are!” and she plucked off her glove, 
calling, “Jennings, give me my perfume, and a fresh pair of 
gloves!” 

The woman brought them toher ina velvet bag with gold mounts, 
and while she bathed her hands I sat up and looked about the room ; 
then I cried sharply to my lady : 

“Come away!” for all around us, on the walls, and on the floor, 
and in the air, I saw my fellows from the House Accursed, and they 
nodded a welcome tome ; and I saw by their lank sides how hungry 
they were and keen for food. So I called again sharply to her 
“Come away!” 

Aud straight they snapped at me, saying, “ Would you deprive us 
of food ?” and stopped my mauth from warning her with a charm, 
known only to us, and then I saw some settle on my lady’s woman, 
and in two weeks she sickened and died. But the young manager 
they passed by, or if they touched him it was but to fondle his 
smooth face with their clammy paws; he loved them, gave them 
shelter, and they loved him in return. 

My lady gave her orders : the paper was to be stripped away, and 
the walls were to be covered with silk, at which all my fellows leaped 
for joy, and clung together dancing—what a cozy bed it would make 
for them ! how they would increase and grow great in numbers ! and 
I saw some slip beneath the boards to tell the good news to the 
millions who waited below. Day after day we visited the room, and 
I watched it grow in beauty under the workman’s hands—I with a 
sickening dread, but my lady watched it with delight. What a 
bower for her lovely body! The walls were covered with rose-leaf 
brocade, white skins lay spread for her little feet, a great couch of 
rosy silk faced the great mirror, the chairs and dressing-table were of 
ivory inlaid with gold and mother-of-pearl, and the silver hanging- 
lamps were filled with perfumed oil, and shed a soft, mystic light 
on all, 

When all was finished she looked about well pleased, and pictured 
the end of the first night, when she would receive the congratulations 
of her friends there, and how she would note the wonder and adoration 
of the men, the envy and hate of the women, who would fain change 
places with her, though her name was such that pure men stopped 
the nose at it. 

And day by day I saw my fellows clustering thick, and even 
thicker, about the rose-leaf hangings, even in the rugs, till they 
seemed to me but a mass of heaving, clammy living creatures, for my 
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lady would have none of the many things the young manager 
brought to her in bottles or canisters. She laughed at all of them, 
and mocked : 

“<¢T bear-a charmed life,’ my health is so perfect that a fever germ 
finds no rest for the sole of his foot.” 

And all my fellows grinned and whispered, and pointed at her, and 
I heard them mutter “ Wait!” 

“T have my perfumes,” she continued, “these things that you 
have make me think of disease,” and she would sprinkle the contents 
of a bottle of perfume over the floor, which would drench my fellows 
who were hiding there, and who would rise up invigorated, not 
harmed. But I noted they were more lank and hungry than before, 
which troubled me. Why did they not feast on the company? For 
what were they waiting ? 

The workmen looked askance at the room ; they vowed that when 
working late in the night to prepare the scenes for the new piece, 
they heard strange sounds come from it, as though a multitude of 
unclean things had joined hands and were dancing and rejoicing 
there. And I crept shivering to my soft white bed, for I knew that 
it was true. 

Thus the days went, and the first night was come. My lady’s 
room was filled with the lovely delicate blooms that were sent to 
her ; they were piled high on the rose-coloured couch, opposite the 
great mirror, till it looked like a bank of flowers; and she laughed 
and clapped her hands, and sat among the blossoms, facing the glass, 
and I saw her eyes flash, and she sprang up, saying to her woman— 

“Unloose my clothes, quick! quick! then go away till I call. 
Oh ! how clumsy and slow you are! Quick! quick! Why do you 
tremble ? ” 

“The air is so close to-night, madam ’’—and the woman spoke 
with difficulty. 

“Ah! Goaway from me! You are ill, and I dislike that anyone 
who is ill should be near me ; but, first, give me my dressing-gown.” 

The woman gave her a white silk robe, lined from neck to feet 
with swans’-down, and then she hastened away. 

My lady listened to her steps till they died in the distance, then 
she cast the gown from her, and made fast the door, which done, 
she loosened all her wondrous hair, and smiled, and played with it 
awhile to see the ruddy glow as of flame in the dark waves as it 
twined about her; then with one glance round, she let her silken 
garments slip from her slender, rounded limbs, and with a bound 
and a laugh she was among the flowers, loving the reflection of her 
own fair sweet body as it shone out at her from the great mirror ; 
and I nestled in her white bosom as drunk as she with the delight of 
gazing on her loveliness, and she murmured “ How fair! how fair 
I am1” 

Sudden I heard a strange movement in the warm air of the 
room ; a strange slow sound as of bodies slipping along a silken 
ground. I looked up! then I shook with terror, for my fellows 
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from the House Accursed were all moving towards her, and she 
laughed and pressed her lovely face to the flowers, not one more 
beautiful than it; then she coveréd herself with the blossoms, 
peeped out, and then threw them all aside, and pulled her hair about 
her pearly face, till only her eyes were seen sparkling like stars; 
and all the time she played, the things came creeping, creeping out, 
floating all about her; and they came and grinned at me over her 
shoulder, pointing, and shrilling—“ Look at Lust of Self; See the 
fine soft bed she has! Let us share it with her !” 

I shrieked, and tried to keep them off, and still my lady lay 
smiling at her fair body.. Closer they crept to her, closer ; they crept 
into her hair, and when she saw it move gently up and down she 
thought it was the electricity in it which would oft make it crackle 
like dry twigs in a fire. 

In and out, and up and down their loathsome bodies moved, and I 
saw them gather, gatker close round her on every side. Sudden 
the movement stopped, and they all whispered together. I strained 
my ears, but not a word reached me, then with a yell of delight they 
all sprang upon her, and I fled away, and saw her sweet white flesh 
covered with the clammy things; at every pore of her beautiful 
body a toothless mouth was fixed, sucking out her me And I 
heard them mutter— 

“We were wise to wait! we have not had so fine a feast since the 
days of good King Charles.” 

And my lady’s head swayed heavily a2 moment, then her dreamy 
eyes closed in the heavy sleep that comes before the death-sleep of 
the plague. Thus she dozed awhile, and I wept to lose my warm 
bed. And then I saw her gasp with the great agony that called her 
back from sleep—her bosom heaved convulsively, and she sat up 
among the flowers, and looked around; she tried to shriek, and 
when she opened her lips the vile things crept into her mouth, and 
covered all her tongue. 

Soft there came a tapping at her door; it was her woman returned, 
and the woman cried— 

“Madam! madam! the boy is calling the half-hour, and the 
people are crowding into the theatre.” But my lady heeded her not. 
And I heard the woman go away ; she knew too well the anger of her 
mistress if disturbed when resting. 

And slowly all the air became filled with a noisome smell, and on 
the lily foot I oft had lipped in love and on her breast a livid spot 
appeared ! another! and another! and she saw them, and sprang 
shrieking up, then fell back again among the flowers, and moaned, 
and wailed, and dared not look at her body, for it was loathsome to 
look upon, and I knew my fellows had worked their will—and 
she turned, and saw me where I shivered close to the wall, and she 
moaned. 

“Even you, my other self, shrink from me,” and then she shrieked, 
and her shriek reached even to where the people listened to the 
music ; and she shrieked again, and the workmen burst wide the 
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door, and when they saw her they covered up their eyes and fled 
away, crying “The plague! The plague!” but one more brave than 
the others returned, and covered her with her white robe, and he 
shuddered as he touched her, and he wiped his hands, and when he 
would have left to seek aid for her, she sobbed— 

“No! No! do not leave me, with her! Look! look! the woman 
there with the longing, hungry eyes, and the child that wails! Ah! 
she iscoming! I did not kill her! Keep her away !—keep—her—” 

And I saw her sink among the flowers, her lovely face purple and 
swollen, and I heard the music clang out, and the buzz of the 
waiting people, but my sweet lady lay dead. 


Se 


Mortal on Immortal Day. 


7 (p's \ SAD, O dear, this spot! The wooden rails 
af} Broken and strewn, and straggling incomplete 
A white chalk path, where trip the thoughtless feet 
Of village Joan out with her milking pails 
This Christmas morn a-glint in frosty mails ; 
The while an old man leans upon his seat 
And fearing for his tired heart’s tremulous beat, 
Cons over lost life loves and far Yule tales : 
And ever to trees and graves and grasses clings 
Great quiet, because of every quiet mouth :— 
O thou sad place! O dearest of sad things 
That tall girl whelmed with sorrow’s piteous truth, 
Standing, where no joy-bell its rapture flings, 
Silently by the mound of a dead youth ! 


BERNARD WELLER. 
Chrisimas Day, 1888. 


a <k 
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Love’s Vagaries. 


By WILLIAM TERRISS. 


i OR love’s vagaries there is no accounting I have seen 
some strange people mated together, but the strangest 
couple are, I should say were, a pair of my oldest friends. 
After I had left my first profession, the merchant service, 
and had joined the happy band of mummers, my thoughts 
used often to revert to my old messmates and our merry 

life ; for we were merry notwithstanding bad weather, keeping 
watch, leave stopped, and other small discomforts. And a good 
deal of our merriness arose from the mad pranks that we used to 
play upon each other. In particular I will mention one unfortu- 
nate wight. I must give him a name, though it was not his own, 
and will call him Peter Vanity; for that was his one little weak- 
ness. He thought he was good-looking. But he was the best tempered, 
most forgiving fellow on earth or sea; not without pluck though, 
for when we put on him too much, he would hit out manfully 
against an oldster. I am afraid that his rather dandy get-up, his 
very long nose, his sandy hair and white eye-brows and eye-lashes 
and little finikin manner enticed us to cat down his hammock, 
turn upon him in dark corners, and upset things over his clean 
ducks rather frequently ; but we liked him and he liked us. He 
was never intended by nature to be a sailor, and I often wondered 
how he got on. He told me he would not take to the counting- 
house (his father was a merchant), and so he was sent to sea in one 
of the ships belonging to the firm. You can imagine my surprise 
years after when, being called to the reading of a new piece, and 
the parts being given out, one of three lines, entrusted to a 
flunkey, was taken by Peter Vanity. I could not believe my eyes! 
What could have induced him to take to the stage. Ata glance I 
took in taat things were not very flourishing with him in a worldly 
point of view, but there was that precise neatness which had.always 
distinguished him. He seemed half afraid to address me, so I took 
the initiative, and went up and shook him by the hand. He told 
me that he couldn’t pass, that the “governor” got savage, and that 
he was sick of the sea. As he would not rejoin his vessel all supplies 
were stopped, and he had been struggling on one way and the other 
till, through an old actor, who had known his family and had 
interest with the management, he had got this engagement, naturally 
at little more than super’s pay. I coached him as much as I could 
with the view of his getting something better by and by, but I did 
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not find him a very promising pupil. We had at that time a very 
beautiful girl, who played ingenue parts, and bade fair to become a 
great actress. In one of her scenes Peter had fo bring on a card for 
her to take from a salver, and to announce that the gentleman was 
waiting. On the first night poor Peter could not even do this 
properly. He got on the wrong side, he had stage fright, and could 
not utter a word,and Miss Dempster, the young actress, had to iatro 
duce his line, and so fortunately got him out of his scrape; but it 
ruffled her, and at the close of the act she spoke rather sharply, yet 
courteously, to him. Peter was awfully sorry, and I put in a good 
word for him, and when I had an opportunity explained to her his 
position so far as that he was a gentleman, though I said nothing 
about his family. I noticed she looked at him with something like 
pity, and I believe that at that moment her love for him began. By 
degrees she contrived to get him to talk to her, of which he was very 
shy at first, for he was proud in his way, and felt how much beneath 
her he was in the theatrical social scale. But gradually I learnt that 
he used to see her part of the way home, and then it came to leaving 
her at her door, and the end of it was he was head over ears in love 
with her and she with him. But he ‘never said a word, though she 
must have seen it, and then, I suppose, he thought it would only be 
honourable for him not to entangle her in any way, as he had no 
prospect of marrying her; so he told me he was going to try for an 
engagement somewhere in the provinces. I told this to Miss 
Dempster the same evening. She looked very miserable for a 
moment or two, and then brightened up suddenly. That night she 
referred to his coming departure, and pointedly asked him to see her 
home. The next day they came to me ina very sheepish manner, 
and contrived between the pair of them to let me know that they 
were engaged ; how they managed to come to an understanding I 
don’t know, but I shall always believe she proposed to him, though 
Mrs. Vanity vows she did not. Would you believe it, they were 
married ina month? She was earning a small, but decent, salary, 
and he was getting little more than at first. Anyhow they contrived 
to live comfortably on their little income, and were as happy as 
-possible. Then came trouble. Peter caught cold, which led to 
inflammation of the lungs. How she did nurse him—attending 
rehearsals, always at her work at night, and then hurrying away to 
see after him. He got better, and then, I suppose, the anxiety and 
trouble told upon her, for she got low fever, was laid up, of course 
treasury stopped after a time, and the poor fellow was like a madman 
on her account. He had struggled on bravely when he had only 
himself to think of, but to see her want what money could 
procure humbled him. So he put his pride in his pocket, and 
went to his father—I won't say like a prodigal son, for he had never 
done anything very wrong, but he told him exactly how he was 
placed. The “Governor” was very stiff and starchy at first, more 
particularly when he heard that he had a daughter-in-law, but I fancy 
the old fellow had been hoping that the truant would turn up and 
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ask forgiveness. Even when he did consent to do something for 
Peter, it must be on his own conditions—“ he must give up all that 
play-acting tomfoolery,” and come and take his place in the office 
like any other clerk, and the only difference he would make was that, 
being his own son, Peter should have rather a larger salary, and 
he wouldn’t see Peter’s wife—at least, not at present. This the 
husband was very sore at, but his great love had taught him wisdom, 
and so he mounted his high stool and pegged away at “bills of 
lading ” and invoices, for he was put quite at the bottom of the tree. 
And he got on, too, and pleased the governor, though the governor 
did not openly let him see it. And now Peter’s only trouble was 
about his wife. She had recovered in a measure, but was very deli- 
cate and could not follow her profession, and this worried her 
much, but not so much as that Vanity, senior, had not been to see 
her. So Peter tried his father one day when he was in a better 
temper than usual, and at last induced him to go to their lodgings. 
He found them neatly kept, and Mrs. Vanity, junior, pleasant and 
nice without any cringing ; and so the old gentleman got gradually to 
like her. ‘The young people did not forget me; I was always 
welcome, and I saw things were gradually getting smoother with 
them. This is some years ago. Peter is no longer slim, or pale, or 
poor. He isa partner with the .governor now, and they are capital 
friends. And Peter and his wife live in a swell terrace and keep 
their carriage, and Mrs. Vanity, junior, is as handsome as ever, but 
of the Juno-like order now. To this day she thinks there is no one 
like her Peter, though I never can understand what she saw in him, 
Surely I can’t have been a little jealous of him at one time. she was 


very pretty. 


A Fragment, 


By G. NORREYs. 


Mt, OME years ago a fragment of two people’s lives by chance 
passed before me. 

I was staying at a friend’s house, and I met there a 
man who interested me greatly. While he talked one 
listened fascinated, were the subject grave or gay; and 
yet as he talked of trivial things the feeling grew upon 

one that he had a story hidden away ; which, of course, made him 
even more interesting. His manner to a woman was quite perfect, 
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it was so chivalrous ; he made her feel that she was shining at her 
very best, and, on the whole, the world was a delightful place, full 
of kind and charming people; in short, he was a most fascinating 
man. 

It was rather a shock to one’s sense of the fitness of things to 
hear that he had several wives in Egypt (he was an Egyptian)—the 
idea was so incongruous with the appearance of this man in his 
well-fitting English clothes that one’s intelligence never really 
grasped it, and, consequently, those wives dwindled farther and 
farther away until, by and by, they did not exist, and were forgotten, 
or if thought of at all it was to excuse him for, and overlook, that 
custom of his country. 

I never saw him again, for soon after he went back to Egypt. 
They were fighting there about something. I forget what. 

One day I was calling on another friend of mine when Madame 
La Baronne was announced. One of the most distinguished, 
most spirituelle women I have ever seen came into the room. She 
‘was tall, her skin was delicately fair, her hair pale gold. There was 
a certain impression of cold hauteur about her until she turned her 
large blue eyes upon you—then you saw she was suffering, and 
repressing it. 

She did not look like a French woman. She talked for some time 
on indifferent subjects. She was full of mysticism; one of her 
ideas was, that her Spirit had inhabited other bodies before it came 
to hers. She said she had often passed through places for the first 
time, and yet remembered every detail of them distinctly. This 
gave one an odd impression of her, for she certainly meant what she 
said. It must have been because she was so very highly strung and 
nervous; quick to feel, and keenly sensitive to the influence of 
animal magnetism. 

Presently she mentioned the name of the Egyptian whom I had 
met, and then, Ido not know exactly why, but I instantly felt that 
this was the siory I had read in his eyes as he taiked of trivial 
things. 

As I watched her I could see it was for this she had come. She 
must have been thinking, thinking until the silence and solitude 
grew unbearable, and she had come to my friend, who was one of 
those large-hearted kindly women to whom one turns instinctively 
and gratefully in time of trouble. 

She had come just to talk of him, and then, as by a miracle, the 
strained unnatural look melted away, and her eyes shone lovelily 
through their misty brightness of tears. Shwe smiled at some re- 
miniscence, and then how beautiful she was—and how she loved 
him! After a while she rose, with a sigh, to go, and we accom- 
panied her to her hotel. The streets were very crowded, and yet I 
cannot describe the sense uf desolate loneliness I experienced as I 
walked beside this lovely lady. 

When we had said good-bye, I should have liked to have talked a 
great deal of her, not from any motive of impertinent curiosity, but 
because she had my heart. 
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My friend was reticent, and merely stated briefly what was known 
to the world, though I had not heard it. 

Madame La Baronne and the Egyptian had met in Paris; they 
had loved each other, and she, I suppose, having so much to lose 
and nothing to gain, counted the world well lost for love of him. 
But before long he was forced to leave her, he was recalled suddenly 
and peremptorily to Egypt. She could not go with him, and 
she was left here alone, to reap the whirlwind. 

I often thought of them both, but was prevented from seeing my 
friend for some time. When I met her again, I spoke of them. 
“Have you not heard ?” she said. “ He wes killed in action, after 
greatly distinguishing himself.” “And Madame La Baronne!” I 
cried. ‘“ She is dead.” 

I often think of those two, who not only met too late, but whom 
the Fates should have kept apart altogether. They belonged to 
different worlds, to a different Faith, and happiness was impossible. 
And it comes to me what victims of a seeming cruel sport we are. 
We are but born that we may prepare to die. When something 
cannot be satisfactorily explained in our doctrine we are told that 
we must have faith ; but with many of us the faith is dying out for 
want of fuel. 

We were created Questioners of the Riddle of Life, to which as 
yet we have no Answer. 

Is there an Answer ? 


Se 


A Circus Tragedy. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


By HORACE MILLS. 
ee SA 


Cw O all who are susceptible I dedicate this lay ; 
an Wherein I'll try to tell you in a humble sort of way 
Of a dreadful thing that happened to a certain pretty maid, 
Whose manner, as a rule, was not particularly staid. 
Her name—well, just for fun, suppose we say her name 
was “ Brown.” 
She lived, I must inform you, in a certain little town — 
I quite forgetjits name, although I know a name it had ; 
Let me see ; they called it something—but my memory is bad.' 
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At any rate I really think that beautiful Miss brown 

Was just abont the nicest girl in that suburban town. 
Perhaps I may be prejudiced—I do not say I’m not ; 

For in that town, of beauties there are certainly a lot. 

Her eyes were just perfection ; so divine and such a size ; 
Upon my word I never saw a finer pair of eyes. 

But there, perhaps I'd better put my raptures on the shelf ; 
Why anyone would think I was in love with her myself ! 





Now there chanced to come one summer to this quiet little town, 
A certain “ Josser’s Circus,” of no very great renown ; 

But in that uneveniful place it caused a deal of talk, 

And everybody went to see this Circus from New York. 

Among its earliest patrons was the beautiful Miss Brown, 

But she dida’t seem to care about the antics of the clown, 

Or the feats of Madame Josser on a very passive steed, 

Though that elderly young lady did them very well indeed, 
Taking “ headers ” (as young ladies do in all these circus troupes) 
In a very daring manner through a quantity of hoops. 

But Miss Brown was all attention when upon the scene there came 
“The Champion Jockey of the World,” Ralph Reckless was his 

name. 

Was he handsome ? Oh dear no, he’d quite an ordinary “ mug,” 
And the feature that he blew was most decidedly a “ pug,” 

Or at any rate tiptilted, while his sleek and glossy hair 

Was be-plastered with the grease they manufacture from the bear. 
But she thought he was perfection, and she watched him with a 

smile, . 

_As he rode around the Circus in the ordinary style. 

And she threw to him a bouquet (it was silly to be sure), 
“With ribbons hanging from it of the colours that he wore. 


“With Miss Brown it very soon became a serious affair, 

For she loved that Circus jockey with the rather oily hair ; 

And often as he galloped round she’d try to catch his eye, 

But he steadily avoided it—she often wondered why. 

Good-natured friends would tell her what they thought to be the 
truth, 

That he was a particularly vulgar sort of youth. 

But she didn’t seem to see it—she would frequently declare 

That he seemed to her “ to have a very gentlemanly air.” 


Now Mr. Reckless, be it known, had noticed with delight 

How Miss Brown was at the Circus about ev'ry other night, 

And he thought within himself that if he met her he would speak, 
From which you will observe that he was not devoid of cheek. 
Well, it wasn’t very long before he had a splendid chance, 

Alone one day he met her, and she gave him such a glance ; 

But she wasn’t quite prepared for him to smile and raise his hat, 
And stop as if he thought that she would like to have a chat. 
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He said, “I ’ope I see you” (which she thought a curious phrase), 

“T guess you’re the young lady wot’s bin chucking them bookays ? 

I’ve seen yer smilin’ at me when I’m going through my feats, 

And I always does ’em better when you're in the shillin’ seats ; 

And I shouldn’t like you, Miss, to think as how your love is 
spurned ; 

It aint nothink of the kind, for your affection is returned.” 


Poor Miss Brown stood staring at him like a person in a dream, 
I fancy for a moment she had half a mind to scream, 

And a look was in her eyes that made the jockey hang his head ; 
Then at last she said “ How dare you!” and precipitately fled. 
I'he jockey sadly watched her as she sped along the road, 

And then expectorated and observed that he was “ blowed.” 


They noticed at the Circus he was deadly pale that night. 

The clown said, “ Little Reckless aint a-looking over bright.” 
Upon his countenance he wore a look of wild despair, 

And they noticed he omitted to put grease upon his hair. 

He strode into the ring without a vestige of a smile, 

And sprung upon his courssr in a reckless sort of style. 

He stood upon the horse’s back and slashed him with the whip ; 
The people said “ He'll come to grief if he should chance to slip |’ 


But on he flew—a suicidal look upon his face— 

The people said they’d never seen him ride at such a pace. 

On! on! but as he flew around the circle like a flash 

His noble courser stumbled, and fell forward with a crash ; 

And as in agony he bit the sawdust with his teeth, 

A horrified spectator cried, “ The jockey’s underneath |” 

They quickly extricated him and raised his drooping head, 

But he only murmured “mother!” and they saw that he was dead. 


* * ? Sd * 


I trust that all susceptible young people will not fail 

Tv draw a useful moral from this simple little tale. 

You girls that go to Circuses attend to my advice, 

Don’t throw bouquets to jockeys whom you may consider “ nice.” 
And always take your mother when you walk about the town— 
Just recollect the awful case of amorous Miss Brown ! 


4 
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The Male Coach. 


Mee EAR MR. EDITOR,—I hope you will forgive me for giving 
fa this title to my little article, but of course it wouldn't be 
me if I did not perpetrate a vile pun—besides you ought 
to know (if you do not remember) that I have graduated 
in burlesque, and, although not yet a very old man, am a 
contemporary of Brough, H. J. Byron, &c., &c.—so, having 
pleaded guilty, I put on the black cap, and pass upon myself the sen- 
tence of inflicting upon your readers my views on coaching people 
for the stage. 
In a paper called Exchange and Marti, there appeared lately a 
slight resumé of my life, and how I got on in the profession. 
Amongst other things, it says that I “ owed a great deal to a very 
-celebrated actor,” and “a no less celebrated pantomimist.” The 
~actor’s name was Frederick Le Maitre, the other was Paul Le Grand, 
who has often appeared in London under the management of 
L. Mayer. I was then 14 years of age. It was'!during the run of “ Le 
Pére Gachette,” produced at the “ Folies Dramatiques,” in Paris, 
that I met Le Maitre,—and one day he came to me and said, “ Come, 
I will teach you how to walk the stage, and how to manage your 
-elocution. I wish I could teach you how to act, but that cannot be 
taught, it must be born in you,” and these words of the great come- 
dian I have proved to be true during thetwenty-seven years I have been 
‘on the French and English stage. Itisonly within the last three years 
that I have taken to coaching people in the parts allotted to them, 
although as a stage manager I have done so for over ten years, during 
the production of plays, comic operas, farcical comedies, domestic 
dramas and comedies, to most of the people connected with such. 
One of the first things I try to impress on each of my pupils, is the 
necessity of being able to convey as much by pantomime as by words, 
and this art, which was taught to me by Paul Le Grand, is, alas ! too 
much neglected, if not quite dead, amongst the actors and actresses 
of the present day, and I contend that it is one of the most necessary 
items in the art of acting, and I make it a point to commence my 
tuition with it. Another of my methods is to ask the pupil if he, or 
she, thoroughly understands the why and wherefore not only of the 
part allotted to them, but also if they estimate the value of each line, 
and almost each word, for unless they understand the value of what 
they are saying, and why they are saying it, and wherefore they say 
it, and in answer to what, it is a matter of utter impossibility that 
the part can be even read intelligently. My experience of pupils, 
although somewhat limited (as I will not uidertake to teach any un- 
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less they have really some claim for the profession by their intelli- 
gence and fitness for the stage), has been varied. 

I have met with a pupil who wanted to teach me, also with the 
one who thought he knew better, and looked it ; have met with the 
over zealous who wanted to know everything in five minutes, but 
have also met the submissive, eager, and intelligert pupil, who will 
stand or fall with the teacher, who believes implicitly in him, and 
strives to do all he can to do honour to his master, besides being 
grateful. In this latter class especially I will place Miss Geraldine 
Ulmar, now playing in the title rélein “La Cigale,” at the Lyric 
Theatre. (I hope she will not feel offended at my stating this). 
I could tell you a great deal more, but am afraid that the details 
might be uninteresting, although I feel it my duty not to conclude 
this slight exposé of my opinions on teaching, without emphatically 
saying that it is impossible to teach how to act. The only thing one 
is able to do, is to teach people how to speak distinctly, how to walk, 
use their arms, and be graceful, after the same manner as a sculptor 
teaches how to handle the clay, the painter teaches how to mix the 
colours and put them on the canvas ; but talent or genius cannot be 
taught. To use the words of my great master it must be born in 
you. 

Hoping, dear Mr. Editor, that this little communication may prove 
interesting to your readers, 

I beg to remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
“The Male Coach,” 
C. D. Martius. 


SS 


The Brief Career of an Acting Manager. 


By LORAINE ARTHUR. 


Y experience of Acting Management was not of a lengthy 
duration. Asa matter of fact it lasted only two days, 
but even in that short space of time I learnt enough to 
convince me of my utter unsuitability for the carrying 
out of the duties peculiar to the profession of the gentle- 

; man who manages the front of the house. It was an 
ardent dnave of mine for many years to be in ‘he profession in how- 
ever humble a capacity, and when, after making innumerable un- 
successful applications for berths, ranging betwe2n call-boy and 
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private secretary, I found an opening and was accepted as Acting- 
Manager to an entertainment in a small hall not one hundred miles 
from the Strand, more from my gentlemanly appearance—this is 
said in no egotistical spirit—than for any practical knowledge I 
possessed—well, to tell the truth, I was overjoyed, 

I had asked with Claudian, until I was weary and sick at heart like 
that gentleman, “ how long, how long?” and now I breathed freely 
and said “at last, at last ;” and if a mile stone and a country lane had 
been handy, I would have seated myself on the former, put my elbow 
on my knee, rested my head on my hand, and smiled thro’ a vale of 
tears a smile that only those who have waited patiently for success, 
and to whom it ultimately arrives, can fully appreciate. 

I was possessed of a little common sense, fortunately, which con- 
vinced me that I could never reach the pinnacle of my ambition, 
videlicet, to be an actor, and so I accepted the inevitable and became 
Acting-Managerat the hall in question, the proprietor of which was him- 
self the principal performer. Be it known, please, that I was not by any 
means unacquainted with matters theatrical; oh no, -I was an un- 
failing peruser of this periodical, and of dramatic columns generally. 
I could tell the name of every play being performed in town, and } 
knew a great many of the “ stars” by sight. Ihad onceleen on astage 
and J knew (inthe country) a master carpenter—qualifications undeni- 
able for the duties I had tofulfil. The worst of the whole affair was, that, 
owing to the hurry-scurry in getting the performance ready, with 
which we were to open the season, the coaching that had been faith- 
fully promised me was neglected ; there was really not time to tell me 
anything but that I must appear at the matinée (which was to in- 
augurate the show) in a frock coat, and in the evening I was to don 
the conventional dress, elaborate instructions—but there they were. I 
was duly billed in a glaring nom-de-thédtre (one of those bills lics 
peacefully in my private drawer now as a memento of the past), and 
as I gazed admiringly upon the posters on the walls, I felt that the 
success, or otherwise, of the entertainment rested almost entirely 
with me, and the realization of thisresponsibility drove me to many 
extra twirls of my moustachio, and also to a stiff brandy and soda 
befere repairing to the scene of action upon our opening day. None 
of the other employés in the place knew anything about me. I 
might have but recently quitted the sacred precincts of the Lyceum, 
owing to its famous lessee having resolved to dispense with my valu- 
able services solely on account of the high salary I commanded, for 
all they knew, or probably cared, and so my earnest endeavour was 
to appear thoroughly experienced in their eyes, and of course in the 
eyes of the audience also. 

I strove to wear an air of nonchalance to the surroundings, and 
when the doors were opened I stood in the vestibule, took a letter 
out of my pocket which I pretended to read, and awaited in a state 
of nervous agitation bordering on total collapse, the first query to be 
addressed to me. Here let me explain that the entrances to the pit 
and gallery were through the same door as the best seats, so that I 
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could, as it were, direct the whole audience ; in other words I had 
the house well in command, or, at any rate, to be nearer the strict 
letter, I should have had it so. 

We had circulated a great many orders (more than I intend telling) 
and it was for me to use my discretion as to what part of the hall 
the bearers of them should be shown to, as the tickets were of only 
two kinds : the one to admit to front seats, and the other to the 
back, so that, as the front comprised stalls and chairs, and the back 
might mean either the pit or what we called the gallery, the reader 
will at once see that it was absolutely necessary for me to use judg- 
ment in giving instructions to the attendants as to where lady or 
gentleman were to be shewn. This got me into no end of trouble, as 
will shortly be seen. There was not that rush to the pay box, that 
wild enthusiasm to swell the managerial coffer that I should like to 
have seen; in fact the payers were singularly conspicuous by their 
absence, and as time to ring up neared I became somewhat alarmed. 
However, in due time up went the curtain and the performance 
commenced. 

I was seated in the hall surveying generally, when a gentle tap on 
the shoulder reminded me that I was wanted. A gentleman handed 
me his card and said he was the manager of a country theatre (the 
name of which he mentioned), and he desired to know if we were 
going on tour, and if we would book with him in the event 
of our visiting his town. Now this was a puzzler to me, but 
I did not want him to know that I was new tothe business—I 
beg pardon, profession—and so I bolstered up a reply in, I am 
afraid, a rather haughty manner : “ No, I do not think we shall go 
on tour, at any rate not for many months, as our advance booking 
of seats is highly satisfactory, and we prefer being in town.” 
“You see,” I said, “it’s like this *°—but before I had time to make 
it like anything the gentleman interrupted me by motioning that he 
was desirous of going in front. I was very pleased at this as it got me 
out of a difficulty, and so he was shown into the stalls. Now, asa 
matter of belief, I do not think that man was any more a manager 
of a theatre than I am now, and, as a matter of fact, our advance 
booking was nil. I found I got on pretty well in my consigning of 
“orders” to the different seats; the little boys I invariably despatched 
to the gallery (it was really astonishing what a number of little boys 
turned up), and as they trotted along I ventured upon a “hush,” 
and assumed quite a fatherly countenance ; the mechanic and his 
sweetheart I directed to the pit; the city clerk and his sister (or 
some other fellow’s sister) were shown to the chairs, and the gaily- 
decked West-enders were invited to the stalls. Now all this was very 
well ; there was no apparent difficulty as far as I could see in my 
duties up to now, but the worst was to come, and come it did. It was 
the profession that floored me. I had the necessary knowledge 
concerning the dignity of the press and its powers, and, of course, 
there was no hesitation on my part as to where the representatives 
of newspapers (whether known to me or not, and there were certainly 
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miny I had never heard of before) were to be shown to. Be it the 
“Penzance Puffer,” or “John o’ Groat’s Gazette,” the stalls were 
their destination ; but when I received a card bearing such a name 
a3 Ted Hacks, Comic Vocalist, I did feel a little awkward. It was 
far from my wish to disoblige sueh a person as Mr. Hacks, and yet I 
could not see why he should be admitted to our performance without 
first lightening his pocket at the pay-box. I ventured to hazard a 
gentle hint to this effect, but, bless you, the very idea of being 
refused a “free,” caused the gentleman, whose “ get-up” was quite 
regardless of expense, to give a diabolical look at me suggestive of 
more than pity. I disposed of him quickly in the chairs, and I noticed, 
as he sat down, that the person who was seated next to him—an 
elderly gentleman wearing a clerical appearance—immediately arose 
and secured a chair some considerable distance off. I can only 
conjecture his reason for this. 

I had so far been allowed breathing time between the calls made 
upon my judgment, but soon I found quite a little crowd of 
interesting looking ladies and gentlemen around me, all eager to 
show me their cards. And this was the commencement of my down- 
fall. I completely lost my head, so that when the performance was 
over and the proprietor asked me where my brains were, I found 
the question a very awkward and difficult one to answer. I know 
now how it all happened ; it was the ladies who did it. I was too 
soft-hearted. Those beautiful, penetrating dark eyes and pencilled 
eyebrows were too much for me; the vermilion cheeks appealed to 
my generosity, and I succumbed. Who could resist the pensive 
smile of Elaine D’Aublair, Folly Theatre, who had brought two 
lady friends and one gentleman, and who really would be so much 
obliged, don’t you know, if she could have four stalls in the front 
row. I could not, and so into the stalls they were shown, and verily 
into the front row, too, and as the ladies were not of a strikingly 
retiring disposition, they caused quite a furore before they were 
comfortably seated. My governor was on the stage at the time, and 
I saw him cast such a look of woe at this little party, and sucha 
murderous glare at me that I became panic-stricken, to putit mildly ; 
but I had little time to think of my nerves, as I was, during the 
whole performance, in constant demand. 

When the curtain descended that afternoon upon a “ paper” 
house I had not a dry vestige of clothing near my body. The 
perspiration had simply saturated it. I did not wait to see the 
departure of the audience, as I was hastily summoned to the 
proprietor’s sanctum to be “hauled over the coals” for infernal 
stupidity, confounded ignorance, idiotic judgment, and loss of 
brains (a detail I referred to just now); but I will not dwell on the 
definite instructions I there and then received for future guidance ; 
sufficient is it to say that I was dismissed with a caution never to— 
under any circumstances whatever—admit the ballet to the first row 
of either stalls or chairs. How did I know that the charming 
Elaine D’Aublair and lady friends were in the ballet ?—but there, 
it’s no use arguing the question now as it’s all a thing of the past. 
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After a little dinner and a general bracing up with threes of Scotch 
(B. and 8. had done very little good), I hied me to the evening per- 
formance in full regalia, including a diamond ring (purchased at the 
Australian gold shop, price one shilling and ninepence) and a white 
camellia, and I must confess that my star seemed to be in the 
ascendant. Oh! I got on swimmingly. There was a very fair house 
(if I remember correctly we took 35s. 3d. that night, the odd 3d. 
being for programmes), and as all the “pros” were busy at their 
own shows, I had no trouble with them. When we closed I was 
mildly congratulated by my employer, and after making a few calls 
at houses I knew to be frequented by the “ big guns” in the acting- 
managing line in the vain hope of an entrée to their select circle, I 
sought my haven of rest, and was very soon the Acting-Manager at 
the classic theatre—in my dreams. But while I slept the demon 
conspiracy was awake and at work planning a something that 
ultimately wrecked me, and left me as high and dry as a shirt that 
has been on the clothes-line for six hours under a blazing sun. 

The morrow was to prove my second and last day of connection 
with the Thespian art ; I am quite sure now that my destroyer must 
have sat up all throvgh the long night writing letters of invitation to 
those friends who were too far away to be personally interviewed, 
and our show was the rendezvous they were asked to visit. I know 
it, and can imagine this sort of thing in their missives : 

“You'll get in right enough, dear, and stick out for the stalls; take 
Annie, and Polly, and Lizzie, ard Fanny, and don’t forget to take 
notice of the Acting-Manager, such a——” 

Mr. Ted Hacks, I feel sure, sent us up a big party of comic 
vocalists. Possibly his whip was coached in language something after 
this style : 

“H’every bloomin comic in the Burrer Rode can git h’into the 
Masher’s ’All free and h’all for nothink, so ’urry h’up, my pippiss, 
and be sure and git the best seats.” 

I would fain let down the curtain now, reader, | but it behoves me 
to go on to the approaching finale. 

Again I am at my post of duty (we were running two performances 
daily), and our matinée is about to commence. I have gained con- 
fidence, and think I'll get on very well with my work to-day, but 
coming events cast their shadows before; I do not like such a number 
of cards being presented so early in the day; the stalls, however, 
shall be kept for the gentlemen of the press and for any persons who 
may possibly desire to pay for them. 

“No, madam, the stalls are all booked.” 

“ Mr. Hacks may have been in the second seats, sir, but I can only 
offer you the pit.” 

“T have nothing whateyer to do with the matter, good lady; if the 
people who book their stalls don’t care to come, still Iam bound to 
keep them vacant.” 

I feel it coming on, there will be a row shortly ; I know very well 
there will be, this dissatisfaction will assert itself forcibly in time. 
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(What’s this ? a note from the governor behind) : 

“ Fill up stalls with quiet, respectably-dressed people ; looks badly 
no one in them.” 

Now this is awkward, but obey I must. 

“TI beg pardon, Mr. Acting-Manager, but really I consider myself 
better than Katey Kups, who only works the East-end halls; my 
engagements are always in the West-end, and yet you give her a stall 
and shove me into a chair.” 

“ Here, this isn’t good enough, governor; blessed if I dont just 
walk into the stalls.” 

Oh! this is awful. I cannot please anybody, and now they are 
scoffing at the performance ; it’s an organised party to ridicule me, and 
I will not have the actors laughed at ; and with this determination I 
hasten into the auditorium and remonstrate with a few of the 
offenders. Better by far had I not done so, as this caused a 
clamouring, a hooting, and jeering which was too much for the 
proprietor, who had hitherto borne the disturbances very calmly. 
I am quite sure he never acted better in his life than when, in the 
dress of a Japanese juggler, he stepped forward to the footlights 
and gave the culprits a bit of his mind. I hve said a bit; well, 
it was a large bit, then, and no mistake. A general melée ensued, 
but I waited not to see the end of it all. I fled I knew not whither ; 
my only desire was to hide from plays and players, and playbills, 
and theatres, and, in short, from everything pertaining to the world 
of entertainment, and when I eventually recovered somewhat from 
my fright, my friends hardly knew me; they said I had aged 
terribly. 

I made secret inquiries as to how the affair ended, but I never 
learnt the true facts. 

I passed the hall about six months afterwards upon the opposite 
side of the street, but it was closed, and the outside wore a very 
dilapidated and disheartening appearance. 

I have no doubt whatever that if this meets the eye of the vener- 
able once proprietor of that hall, he will apply to the Editor for my 
address. I know he would like it, but I have such confidence in the 
literary manager of this publication, that I am sure it is quite safe in 
his keeping. 


This little episode gave the coup de grace to my Thespian 
aspirations. 


SS 
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Verses Suggested by the Love-Songs of the 
Seventeenth Century. 
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iS), Be-rhyming thus my mistress, every day ? 


By F. C. 


Il. 
PERMUTATION. 


oY HAT I shall drain the fountain, dost thou say, 


Go, silly critic, back once more to school 


5) bse : 
tO And learn anew to cipher sums by rule ! 


My Chloris hath a thousand charms of face, 
A thousand more of shape and winning grace ; 
And these all reckoned up, remain behind 
Ten thousand charms to form her perfect mind. 
Had she but twelve alone, the longest span 
A bounteous Heaven decrees to mortal man, 
Would fail and die, before I could rehearse 
Their million changes in befitting verse ; 
And yet such simple change would surely be 
A strain of soul-enchanting melody. 


III. 
THE LOVER'S WEATHER-GLASS. 


Talk not to me 
Of hot or cold, or wet or dry ; 
I know no changes, no, not I, 
Save those I see 
In Chloe’s face, which therein doth surpass 
The truest teachings of the weather-glass. 


If she doth smile 
The Heavens straight laugh and catch the light, 
And shine forth blue and clear and bright ; 
And I, the while, 
Bask in the sunshine of the rays benign 
That dart from her more g!crious sphere to mine. 
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If she doth frown, 
At once the fair and glorious day 
In murky twilight fades away, 
And night comes down, 
Wintry and drear and chill, and full of grief, 
Without one twinkling star to give relief. 


If she doth weep, 
Ah me! avery flood of woe 
Rolls surging o’er the earth, as though 
The fountains of the deep 
Did yield in one full gush the store of years, 
A deluge, fathomless, of briny tears. 


S- 


Some Letters. 


a 


se Z P F 
, pre HROUGH the great kindness of a friend, I have been 


allowed access to a number of old letters which he has 
by him. To those connected with the theatre in any 
shape or way, all of them should be read with great 
interest. I have selected a few for the entertainment 
of the readers of the THEATRE, by my friend’s per- 
mission, and as characteristic of the writers. 
Here is one from William Makepeace Thackeray, which shows 
that he developed a play into a novel, and did not, as is now frequently 
the case, reverse the order of things. 


e 36, Onslow Square, January 20th, 1862. 

Is “ Lovel the Widower” the story which you propose to dramatise for Miss 
Sedgwick and Mr. Robson ? I wrote it originally as a drama myself, having Mr. 
Robson in my eye for the principle character. Mr. Wigan, however, did not 
think the piece suitable for his theatre, and declined it; as, also, did Mr. 
Buckstone, unless I would make alterations which I did not choose to do. 

We are going to have a private representation of this piece ly some of my 
friends and family and I had it printed to save the trouble of copying. The 
conversations at the commencement seem to me to be ueediouly long and 
probably are unsuitable for the stage, but these could surely be curtailed and 
the last act is so very lively and amusing that I cannot but think Mr. Wigan 
and Mr. Buckstone were wrong regarding it. 
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Will Mr. Robson have the kindness to read it over ? it seems to me that he 


and Miss Sedgwick would be excellent representatives of the two principle 
characters. 


Believe me, Your very faithful Servant 
W. M. THackeray. 


The next is from Benjamin Webster, the well-known lessee, evi- 
dently referring to the high prices charged by newspapers for 
theatrical advertisements. 


My Dear EMDEN July 12th. 

I have been trying it on about the extra charges in the “ Times” and “ Post’ 
but from what I can learn I fear we must grin and bear it. If al/ the managers 
perhaps sent a letter it might have some effect. 

Yours truly, 
B. WEBSTER. 


Another from John Maddison Morton as to a farce that he had sub- 
mitted. 


Dear Empen.—You return the farce without saying a word that fidgets me. 
You didn’t acknowledge Act 2, that jidgets me, am I doomed to another dis- 
appointment that fidgets me. I am not well and that fiigets mz. 

Yours truly, 
J.M. Morton. Chertsey, April 7. 


Next comes one from O. Smith, so celebrated as “ Obi,” and as “ the 
Monster.” 


Dear Sir.—Allow me to recommend to your patronage and protection Master 
William Co(a)lman a sucking Demon and pet Imp of my acquaintance ; he has 
heen well fumigated with brimstone during the Winter Season at Drury Lane 


Theatre and can stand fire withcut flinching ; in short he is fit for any mischief 
you can employ him at. Yours truly 
Tue Great DEVIL. 


When Mrs. Nisvett wrote the following one, she evidently did so 
ina great hurry, as there is scarcely a single stop throughout the whole 
letter. 


20th April 

My Dear EmpeNn.—For mercy’s sake let me have the book of that infernal 
“ Court and City ” asI have lost the part of Mrs. Charmington, Bless her!!! and 
unless I read her to-night it is impossible to act her tomorrow don’t fail to send 
it you shall have it safe back at any time you name tomorrow I am sorry to 
trouble you but there is no help for it as I positively cannot play unless you 

send it by my coachman who waits for it. believe me : 

Sincerely Yours 
Hammersmith. L. C. Nisbett, 


Charles Dickens’s communication was written with that precision 
and straightforwardness that distinguished him. 


Tavistock House, 20th Aug., 1857. 

Dear Srr.—I am exceedingly obliged to you for your polite attention and 
kind note of last evening. Pray accept in return my heartiest good wishes. 

I was astonished by the great improvement in the Lighthouse since the first 
night, it appeared to me to be admirably done in all respects and its effect upon 
the audience was not to be mistaken. 

A veteran dramatic writer of high reputation (who wishes in his retirement 
to be known in no new effort) has given me the enclosed farce with an earnest 
request that I will do what I can for him in the way of disposing of it outright. 
His expectations of it are very reasonable. I have had it fairly copied, have 
read it myself and have until now shown itto no one. I think I should have 
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known the hand if I had come upon it by chance, but that is not to the purpose. 
Will you ask Mr. Robson in my name to look at it, and will you tell me if there 
be any likelyhood of its suiting your Company ? Pray expressly understand that 
I expect you to give it no weight or favour because I forward it beyond a 
decision at your first convenience. Faithfully yours. 

W. 8. Empen, Esq. (Sgd.) CHARLEs DICKENS. 


Miss Cushman’s letter, written in a neat hand, in paragraphs 
divided by lines from each other, with numerous abbreviations, and 
on a half-sheet of blue paper, throws some light on the terms she 
could secure. 


Dear Mr. Empen,—I cannot go to Birmingham by the 5th of May and if 
I go at all it must be sharing after £30 and half ben; I should like to open 
with him at Liverpool in June. Icould be in Edinborough to commence on 
the 13th or 14th not before and if very successful would renew. He must do 
something in the way of introducing me through papers. To Alexander I will 
say nothing. 

I have received an offer from the Union (or Minor) theatre in Glasgow of 
£120 for 12 nights and clear half benefit it seems fair and if Alexander is 
closed I think 1 shall accept after Edinborough. I don’t think I shall go to 
Dublin at all at present and any engagement I make hereafter must be a 
certainty and half ben: either a fercentage or stated sum can you understand 
this scrawl. Pray believe me 

Ever faithfully yours. 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Charles Lamb Kenney’s little note is an amusing one: 


Saturday Feb 9 67 
DeEaR EmpEN,—Could you oblige me by giving places to my sister (Mrs 
Cox) if she present herself at the theatre this evening. Holcroft would have 
Leen our father only he died and Kenrey had to complete the family. 
Yours truly. 
C L Kenney.® 
The two following show the nightly fees demanded by authors at 
their respective times for performances of their pieces. The sum 
charged for such a piece as “Plot and Passion ” would scarcely satisfy 
authors of the present day. 
31 King St. Covent Garden. 4 Dec. 57 
My Dear EmpeEn,—I never make season arrangements. My terms for the 
* Boots” are 10s. a night. Yours very truly, 
: CHARLES SELBY. 
Dramatic Authors Society. 27 June, 1861. 
DeEaR Sir,—* The Dowager” may be played at the Olympic. 
‘ Yours truly, 


J. STIRLING Coyne, Sec. 
“ Plot and Passion,” 15s. “Dowager,” 5s. 


This is a droll receipt from Oscar Byrne for work done. 


June 4th, 1834. 
Received of Mr. Yates the sum of £20 for sundry Bohemian Hops and Kicks. 
£20. OscaR ByRNE. 
6d. Stamp. 
The following letter from George Vining exhibits the value that 
actors place upon the manner in which their names shall appear in 
the bills and posters. 





* Holeroft, the author of “Rcad to Ruin.” Kenney’s father married the 
widow, Mrs. Holcroft 
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**The sun is shining—the shadow has passed away.” 
“SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW.” 
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25 St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town. 5 Dec. 1858. 
GENTLEMEN,—I perceive that my name is again put in the bills as Mr. G. 
Vining. I will come to business at once. My engagements are always made 
for Mr. George Vining. For some years now I have been professionally known 
as Mr. George Vining ; I choose to be styled Mr. George Vining and in truth I 
will not act unless I am called Mr. George Vining and if the name of Mr. George 
Vining is disgraceful to the Olympic management Mr. (George Vining is willing 
to go in a word you must please either to restore the name of Mr. George 
Vining or accept this as Mr. George Vining’s notice to leave, for Mr. George 

Vining most positively and determinedly will not play but under the name of 

Yours faithfully, 
Messrs. Robson and Emden. : GEORGE VINING. 


In answer to George Vining’s letter the following was written 
Dec. 6th, 1858. 


Sir,—We are sorry to say your note leaves us no alternative but to accept 
the month’s notice you have given for yourself and Mrs. V. 
I am Sir, Yours obediently, 
W.S. Empen & F. Rosson. 


Among the papers I found one of the free tickets which were issued 
to the public in celebration of Her Majesty’s coronation, which is 
reprinted : 

Coronation Ticket. 
By Command of 
THEIR MAJESTIES. 
Surrey - Theatre. 
# potty See Ticket. 
CORONATION NIGHT. 
Thursday, Sept. 8, 1831. 
PIT. 


I wind-up with a letter received from some young gentleman who- 
is stage-struck, and who evidently was not too particular as to what 
he did so long as he got his feet upon the boards. 


14 Chichester Place, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 

Mr. Rosson. 16 Dec. 1862. 

Sir,—As I am a young man that is possessed of a very good business 
education and is anxious to get on the Stage I write to you for to see if you 
have an opening in your theatre as I have visited it often. I have got a great 
liking to it and would therefore like to join with you I have not the least doubt 
that if I was on once I could succeed. 

I will come to you if I would receive as much from you as would maintain 
me a kind of a way and I'll ask no more of you than you would think 
I would merit. I would come out in the tragic line and will be very willing 
to do whatever you like to put me to that is acting scene shifting whatever 
you like but I know that I want just a little while to be a good life picturer I 
therefore humbly wait for an answer from you and I remain your obedient 
servant. W. J. M—y. 

Direction : 

William John M——y, 14 Chichester Place, 

Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 


The above are but a few out of the collection of “Old Letters’ 
which I hope others will read with as much pleasure as their perusal 
gave me. 

CECIL HOWARD. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. XVII. 
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The New Crusade. 


By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


"Teras his—old Jack?’o=there came to me a feeling odd 
and strange, 
How could a man have altered so, ’twas such an awful 
change ! 
“ How are the wife and little ones ?” shaking his hand, I said. 
He looked at me—I see him now—* Didn’t you know they’re dead ? 
And the Doctor gives me—well, six months—that’s if I take great 
care.” 
I gripped his arm. “I’ve gone,” said he, “straight to the devil ; 
there !” 
It does one good, in this sham world, sometimes, the truth to learn ; 
I leave the tale he told to me to those it may concern. 
* a ae ® * 4 * 
“ You know,” said he “ how happy Mary and I were, long ago ; 
We started out in life together—loved each other so— 
Ah no, my friend, you’re wrong this time, ’twas not another man, 
Although the story’s just as old—’twas this way it began. 
First came the little ones, and then we left tha good old shop, 
We thought we'd do much better somewhere else (don’t let me stop, 
Or I shall play the fool !) and so we joined for Pantomime, 
Two Christmases ago—you recollect that bitter time ? 
Of course you do! AndsodolI. Its proper to be loyal, 
But God forgive the man who named the Death-trap Theatre Royal ! 
The dressing-rooms were dens and holes—to put it briefly, well, 
From front the Show might look like Heav’n ; behind the scenes 
*twas Hell ! 
No ventilation, only draughts ; no windows, broken doors, 
Filth and dirt and misery ; and rats of course in scores ; 
And there we had to dress—no doubt, it paid him to be loyal, 
But God forgive the man who called the Death-trap Theatre, Royal ! 
Why did we not get out of it ? We'd signed before we saw, 
We dared not break our contract—we’re warned of that by law, 
The Law don’t tell the manager that he has got to find 
Us decent accomodation—not it—Law’s much too blind ! 
Besides, what were we two to do, just then ont of a shop ? 
We four, ’twas then ; that settled it—to risk our lives and stop. 
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Well, first of all, I got a chill, but Mary, she kept up well, 
Till one night she’d to stay away—Ah God, it’s hard to tell— 
She got no better—worse and worse, at last she frightened me, 
I sent one day for a Doctor ; “ Diptheria,”’ said he. 
I had to play my part at night while she lay dying there, 
She and the children. Ah well, now it’s over, I don’t care! 
She had been dressing just above an open sewer drain ; 
The Doctor? Friend of the manager’s ; I went to him in vain. 
It mattered little—in a week, she died, poor little heart, 
They struck her name off; someone else—God help her—took 
her part ! 
The babies followed—so shall I—and can you wonder now, 
It doesn’t matter much to me how soon, or when, or how ?” 
a sd * * % 
If actors, yes, and actresses, who prate so of their Art 
Would put Art on one side and take the poorer players’ part, 
If only they would spéak for those who have no little hoard, 
Who dare not stand up for their rights—to fight they can’t afford ; 
There might be something done. The thing is hopeless, I’m afraid ; 
It wants a new St. George to take up such a new crusade ! 
Till then, God help the player—man or woman—now-a-days, 
Who has to play his part or hers—and sings or acts or plays, 
With faces bright before them, while behind them, every breath 
{s poison, and the drama that they’re playing in is Death ; 
While the champagne of the managers, the dresses of their wives, 
Their sealskins and their diamonds—mean men’s and women’s lives ! 


Sa 


For Lave ; 


By CHARLES WARNER. 


the beauties of nature in its wildest and most lovely forms, 

never looked upon its mountains covered with eternal 

snow, or gazed in wonder at its lakes and seas, can 

8 form noconception of this land of milkand honey. Word 
painting or imagination would fail to give anything like 

a true picture of the home of the “ Maori.” Iam happy to say that 
fortune or fate, or what you will, has permitted me to visit all the 
lovely spots of this most interesting country. I shall never forget 
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the day we arrived at Dunedin, the Edinburgh of New Zealand. Not 
only is it a Scotch settlement, but the surroundings are essentially 

Scotch. Nature seems to have transplanted herself from “ Auld 

Reekie” to this new settlement of her sons and daughters. You 
perceive on every side luxurious foliage—Scotch furze—growing 

in profusion, wherever a nook or cranny will allow it to push its 
strong and healthy shoots; and then to hear the Scotch dialect 
spoken thousands and thousands of miles away by nearly every 

person in the city—it seems absolutely as if you were home in 
Scotland. Home! Yes, everybody asks you how long have you 

been from home; or, “Ah! we hope to be home next year.” 
Home, sweet, sweet home! how it makes your eyes fill with tears and 
your heart swell with emotion when you mention to some inhabitant. 
that you know a certain town or city in Scotland, where a friend, 

perhaps a brother or sister, resides. How the hand extended to you 
grasps yours more} tightly, and its owner trustingly enquires 
of the dear ones left “lang syne.” No person can understand or 
appreciate, but those who have lived among Scotch people, how 
clannish they are, and how they cling to the memories of their 
beloved Scotland. It was in Dunedin I met a young fellow, Harry 
H——, one of the smartest chaps I ever saw in my life; an 

athlete, a fine rider to hounds, a perfect oarsman, in fact a splendid 

all round sportsman. I made his acquaintance in rather a peculiar: 
manner. I had returned from the theatre one night after a very’ 
arduous performance and was lying on the couch in my sitting-rooth, 
smoking a cigarette and chatting with my daughter, as was my wont 
after supper and before retiring to rest, when the servant brought ina 

card. I looked at it—Mr. Harry H . The servant said the gentleman 

apologised for coming at such an unreasonable hour ; if I would see 
him but for a few minutes, he would explain the motive of his visit. 

I asked my daughter to retire, and the gentleman was shown into my 

room. A man of extraordinary physique, and extremely handsome, 
extended his hand to me as he entered, and apologised for disturbing 

me after my business of the evening was ended. 

“You will forgive me, I am sure, when I tell you the reason of my 
visit, Mr. Warner. « It concerns the happiness or misery of my life. 
I am, as I suppose all young men become sooner or later, in love.” 

I could not help smiling as I lighted another cigarette, and offered 
one to my guest, asking him to be seated. 

He politely declined the cigarette, and continued. 

“Mr. Warner,\this is not a mere passing fancy, it is a lasting 
passion. I have loved Miss V—— who acted with you to-night, over 
two years. She first visited Dunedin in the company of Messrs. 

I saw her night after night'and gained an introduction to her. At 
the expiration of a week I told her how deeply I was enamoured of 
her. Before she left Dunedin we were engaged. I followed her to 
Auckland, where she left for Sydney. We communicated with each 
other constantly, her letters breathing all the love and devotion of a 
true and faithful woman. But after a few months, and while she 
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was acting in Melbourne with you at the Princess’s, a letter arrived 
from her, begging me to release her from her engagement, as she felt 
her love towards me had cooled and, in short, had decided never 
to become my wife.” 

I interrupted him by saying that I understood Miss V—— was 
engaged to be married to a wealthy station-holder; indeed, a man 
of immense fortune. 

“Yes, that’s it!” he said, his face livid with passion. “The 
immense fortune—the money. She has thrown me over and broken 
my life for his money. Well, she shall have her wealthy suitor ; she 
shall have the satisfaction of accepting a fortune, and destroying a 
life. I understand, Mr. Warner, that on Sunday you give a picnic 
to your company and some friends outside your profession. May I 
beg to be allowed to be one of your guests ?” 

I regretted extremely that I could not accede to such a request, as 
Miss V: was to be one of the party. ; 

He rose from his seat, and stood almost motionless for a few 
seconds: “You know Edinboro’, Mr. Warner?” he inquired. 

“Yes, well,” I replied ; “every inch of it.” 

“ My father and mother live there. I will ask you if you ever visit 
there again to call on them (I will send their address) and say you 
have seen and spoken with Harry, their son. I shall never see them 
again. Good-night ; I shall be at your picnic on Sunday.” I shook 
hands with him as he departed, and his strange, pale face haunted 
me that night in my dreams. 

The Sunday arrived for our picnic, and all went “ merry as a 
marriage bell.” When we started inthe drag, at ten in the morning, 
it was the loveliest day I ever beheld. Dunedin is so beautifully 
situated. It stands at the head of the harbour in a sort of natural 
amphitheatre, rising from the sea tothe summit of a magnificent 
range of tremendously high hills, which overlook a vast track of 
magnificent country. When we had proceeded some miles on our 
journey, Miss V——, speaking to me on the box, said : 

** Mr. Warner, have you noticed during our drive a horseman every 
now and then riding across the hill, keeping us in sight, and 
apparently avoiding our drag?” 

I said, “‘ No, I have not noticed anyone in particular.” 

“Look!” she cried, nervously, “look ; he is turning that clump of 
trees now. See how his horse is dashing along the ridge of the cliff !” 

“My God!” I cried, “ his horse has taken fright ; he will be over 
the cliff!” 

But with a sudden turn the rider dexterously pulled his horse 
again into the open track, proving he was an expert horseman. He 
seemed, however, to spur the animal to a cruel extent ; and on, on 
came rider and horse at a maddening speed. He reached our drag, 
and dashed furiously past. In an instant I saw him gaze, oh, with 
such an agonised look, at my companion. Then he deliberately spurred 
his horse again towards the cliff. In less time than it takes to relate 
horse and rider had disappeared over the awful chasm. 
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The body of poor Harry H—— was discovered, mutilated almost 
past recognition, with his horse dead beside him ; and the verdict 
was “ Accidental Death.” 

I, at least, knew the man had committed self-destruction, and 
wondered in my heart of hearts whether Miss V. , who married on 
our return to Melbourne the wealthy squatter, ever deigned to think 
of the man who died for love of her. 


SSS 


Our Portraits: 


No. CCLIV. 


Mr. Leonard Boyne, whose photograph appears as one of the group taken 
from “The English Rose” in this month’s THEATRE, furnished us with full 
particulars of his dramatic career for the October number, 1884, of this 
magazine. Taking up his life from that date, we find him in 1885 accepting 

cial engagements, and as having created the part of John Biddlecombe in 
Robert Buchanan’s play “ Alone in London” (Olympic, November 2nd). In 
1886 he was the original Walter Leigh in “Sister Mary,” by Clement Scott and 
Wilson Barrett, first tried at Brighton, March 8th, and produced in London at 
the Comedy, September llth. In 1887 he played Tom Jones in Robert 
Buchanan's “Sophia,” produced at the Vaudeville, April 12th. In 1888 Mr. 
Leonard Boyne was the original Harold Fitzralf in Henry Arthur Jones’s play 
“ Heart of Hearts,” produced at a matinée, at the Vaudeville, November 3rd, 
and placed in the evening bill at the same theatre November 7th, having pre- 
viously created tke parts of Sir Leopold Da Costa in Mrs. Campbell Praed’s 
“ Ariane ” —— Comique, February 8th), and Vyvyan Foster in “The 
Armada” (Drury Lane, September 22nd). The year 1889 saw Mr. Boyne: 
accepting some starring engagements, and a member of Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
company at the Criterion, where he played George D’Alroy in the revival of 
“Caste.” This was followed by his filling the title réle in “ Cyril’s Success ” 
(another revival). He was the original Andreas in Robert Buchanan’s English 
version of “Theodora” at the Princess’s, May 5th, 1890 (first produced at 
Brighton, November 18th, 1889), and on May 22nd, 1890, played Tom Har- 
rington at the afternoon production of Mrs. Bancroft’s two-act play “A River- 
side Story.” Mr. Leonard Boyne has played many parts, and has gained most’ 
favourable notices ; but he has never m seen to greater advantage than as 
the gallant young Irishman, Harry O’Mailley, in Messrs. Sims and Buchanan’s 
drama now being played at the Adelphi, in which he first appeared 
August 2nd of this year. Besides being such a good actor Mr. Boyne is an 
excellent horseman, and proved it on the first production of ‘‘The English 
Rose,” when his gallant steed turned nervous and restive, and but for the com- 
mand its rider had over it would probably have leapt into the stalls, 


No. CCLV. F 
Miss Olga Brandon appears in the same group with Mr. Leonard Boyne. In 
the March number of THe THEATRE, 1890, her portrait and biography appeared. 


Since that date Miss Brandon has created, with extraordinary success, the 
character of Vashti Dethic in “ Judah,” Mr. H. A. Jones’s play, produced at the 
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Shaftesbury Theatre, May wa Hapa and on August 2nd, of the same year, 
appeared as Ethel Kingston, the heroine of “The English Rose,” at the Adelphi, 
and is atill sustaining the part to great applause. 


No. COLVI. 


_ To the account of Mr. George Alexander's theatrical doings, which appeared 
in Tue THeEaTRE, April, 1885, which brought down his history to the American 
tour with Mr. Henry Irving, may now be added the following. On Mr. 
Alexander’s return from the United States, he appeared as Valentine in 
“Faust,” at the a (December 19th, 1885), and, during the run of the 
piece, later filled the title réle. He also played Ulric in “‘ Werner” cane Ist, 
1887) ; Silvio in “The Amber Heart” (May 23rd, 1888) ; Macduff in “ Macbeth” 
(December 29th, 1888) ; all at the Lyceum. When the Messrs. Gatti produced 
“London Day by Day,” the drama written by G. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt 
SS - 14th, 1889), Mr. Alexander joined the Adelphi company to play 
lead as Frank Granville, and remained there for a month after February 12th, 
1890, when he assumed the management of the Avenue Theatre, but in March 
appeared as “ Doctor Bill.” His next great character was that of Paul Astier 
in “The Struggle for Life” (Avenue, September 25th, 1890), which was followed 
by that of George Addis in “Sunlight and Shadow” (Avenue, November Isi, 
1890), in both of which parts he has obtained unqualified praise. Mr. Alexander 
also gave a most artistic rendering of the young sailor, Jacquemin, in “ The 
Grandsire,” Mr. Archer Woodhouse’s adaptation of Richepin’s “ Le Flibustier” 
(Terry’s, May 15th, 1889) ; and later at the Avenue, in the same piece, played 
equally well the old man Segoez. All that Mr. Alexander does, as an actor, is 
marked by refinement and conscientious earnestness. He will take over the 
St. James’s Theatre in February.- 


No. CCLVII. 


Miss Marion Terry has already appeared twice in THE THEATRE magazine, 
under date February, 1883, and July, 1889. There is but little to add to the 
information contained as to her career in these two numbers. Miss Marion 
Terry rested for some little while, but was most heartily welcomed again by the 
public when she re-appeared at the Avenue, November ist, 1890, as Helen 
Latimer in “ Sunlight and Shadow,” by R. C. Carton, and gave us one of the 
most womanly and tender impersonations that has ever been seen on the English 
stage. Mr. Alexander, her manager. has secured her valuable aid in his. 
company for a lengthened term. 


- 


Our Play-Box. 


“IN CHANCERY.” 
Three-act Farce, by A. W. PINERO. 
‘ Revived at Terry's Theatre, Saturday evening, November 22, 1890. 
Montague Joliffe .. Mr. EDWARD TERRY. Mrs.Smith .. .. .. Miss E. LEYsSHON. 
OrOaiterty — } Mr, JULIAN Cross. 1 ~— eapeaamene — Miss ALICE YORKE. 


Se eae ee 
Dr.Titugs .. .. .. Mr F. W. IRisH. Patricia M’Cafferty .. Miss KATE MILLS. 
> . Mr, PRINCE MILLER. Amelia Ann Buzzard Miss BUXTON. 
-» Mr. Henry DANA. Walker .. .. .. .. Miss V. AMBRUSTER. 
. Mr. RoBsrt Sourar. Kittles .. .. .« .. Miss Rosz DEARING. 
«+ os o« Mr. GRoRGE BELMORE. 


The first production of this very amusing play at the Lyceum, 
Edinburgh, September 19th, 1884, proved so satisfactory that in three 
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months time (December 24th) it was submitted toa London audience 
.at the Gaiety Theatre, and Mr. Terry included it in his programme 
during his short season at the Olympic in 1887. The idea from 
which the play is developed is a droll one. The husband of Mrs. 
Marmaduke Jackson loses his memory completely through being in _ 
a railway collision—he absolutely forgets his own identity, but he finds 
a card in his pocket which leads him to suppose he is Montague 
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Joliffe, the more readily that his collars, &c., bear the initials of M.J. 
During his convalescence he is staying at M’ Cafferty’s hotel. Patricia, 
the daughter, makes fierce love to him, and her father insists that, as 
he cannot pay his bill, Joliffe shall marry her. From an advertise- 
ment he reads, offering a reward of £200 for the capture of one 
Montague Joliffe, he imagines he must have committed some awful 
crime. The reward is for the real Joliffe, who has run away with a 
ward in chancery. Presently they arrive, she as Mrs. Smith, and to 
screen her husband, who is travelling as her servant Jack, she in- 
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forms Hinxman, the detective, who is after them, that Joliffeis her hus- 
band, so that the wretched man supposes he has one wife present 
just as he is about to marry Patricia, who is dressed for the ceremony. 
To get away from his difficulty he turns the key on the wedding 
guests in a lower room, and lets himself down from the upper storey 
by the aid of the bedclothes, He travels to Gravesend with “ Mrs. 
Smith,” and her servants, and they happen to hit on the house of 
Mrs. Marmaduke Jackson, who, thinking herself a widow, is eking 
out her income by letting apartments. The supposed Joliffe recognises 
his furniture, pictures, &c., his memory returns to him—he remem- 
bers he is Marmaduke Jackson, a traveller in the soap and candle line. 
After the first transports of delight at seeing him alive again, Mrs. 
Jackson naturally asks the rather awkward question as to what he 
has been doing with himself during the past two months, and who 


the lady is that claims him as her husband. This produces a most 
ludicrous scene, which is brought to an amusing close by Hinxman 
receiving letters from the Guardians of Mrs. Smith giving their con- 
sent to the marriage, so that there is no longer occasion for conceal- 
ment, aud she and Jack are able to declare themselves the Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague Joliffe, whilst Dr. Titus not only rids the re- 
covered Jackson of his proposed bride, Patricia, by offering her 
his hand, but is able to explain to Mrs. Jackson how her lord had 
lost his memory, and forgotten even her existence. Mr. Terry’s 
meek and puzzled vacuity, his struggle to recall his identity, his 
dread that he had committed some crime, and his attempts to explain 
all to his wife were excellent, for they combined the drollery of the 
situations with an earnestness that made his feelings appear so real. 
Mr. Julian Cross played very humourously the part of M’ Cafferty, 
an irascible Irishman, who imagines himself a great invalid, and 
must, therefore, never be contradicted, whilst all the time he is as 
strong as a horse. Mr. Irish and Mr. Prince Miller were also good 
in their respective parts. Miss Alice Yorke showed much quiet 








See 
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humour; Miss Elinore Leyshon was pleasing, and Miss Violet 
Ambruster looked pretty and made her one point well. Of the 
women’s parts, that of Kittles is the best, in the hands of an actress 
that can do it justice, and Miss Rose Dearing could not have been 
improved upon. “In Chancery ” contains dialogue as sparkling and 
crisp as any that Mr. Pinero has penned. 


“MY LADY HELP.” 


Comedietta, in one act, by ARTHUR MACKLIN. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Monday evening, November 24, 1890. 


Jack Desborough .. Mr. H. V. Esmonp. | Benjamin Pennygrass Mr, JoHN BEAUCHAMP 
Lady Eva Desborough Miss FLORENCE WEST. 


As the maiden work of the author (a brother of Mr. F. H. Macklin) 
“My Lady Help” is entitled to considerable praise, for though the’ 
materials have often been used before, they are presented in a novel 
form, and the dialogue is decidedly witty. Lady Eva being of good 
family, her friends object to her marrying Jack Desborough, only a 
young artist. His rich uncle Pennygrass, on whom Jack depends 
for his worldly future, is an ultra radical, and will not hear of his 
marrying into the aristocracy. So the young people run away, and 
are spending a delightful honeymoon, when Pennygrass suddenly 
arrives. He only meets Lady Eva at first, and she being busy on 
household matters is taken by him for the landlady’s daughter, and 
she so wins him over by her domestic ways and insight into cookery 
that he thinks she will make just the wife for Jack. The artist, at 
first, pretends that he will not hear of such an alliance, but presently 
Pennygrass offers to settle £20,000 on Lady Eva as soon as he has 
proof that she and Jack are married—whereupon they produce the 
certificate, and the old gentleman relents and forgives the trick that 
has been played upon him. Miss Florence West acted bewitchingly, 
and never missed making a point in the dialogue entrusted to her. 
Mr. Beauchamp was equally happy in his impersonation of the hot- 
tempered, but really good-natured, old tradesman. Mr. Esmond was 
too rapid in his delivery, and was very restless. The author was 
called in acknowledgment of the merit of his work. 


“THE MOCK DOCTOR.” 


Comic Opera, in three acts, the music by M. GouNOD; the book by RICHARD TEMPLE; the 
lyrics by CHARLES LAMB KENNY. 


Produced at the Grand Theatre, Monday, November 24, 1890. 


Lucinda .. .. e« Miss Errig Caapvy. Lucas .. .. .. «» Mr. KELSON TRUEMAN. 
Martine oo ee SUSETTA FENN. Valere .. .. .. .. Mr. JOSEPH WILSON. 
Jacqueline .. .. «. Miss ANNIE DWELLY. Hellebore .. .. .. Mr. EDWARD THIRLBy. 
Leander .. .. «- Mr. KING MORGAN. M. Robert .. .. .. Mr. BARKER. 

Géronte.. .. .. «. Mr. SBASTIAN KING. Sganarelle .. .. .. Mr. RICHARD TEMPLE. 


This is an adaptation of Moliére’s “Le Medecin Malgré Lui.” 
It will be remembered that in the original, Lucinde pretends to 
be unable to speak, in order to prevent the marriage which Géronte, 
her father, wishes to force upon her, she being in love with Léandre. 
Martine, out of spite to her husband, Sganarelle, who is in the 
habit of beating her, revenges herself by giving out that he is a 
doctor who can cure all diseases, but will do nothing until he has 
been well thrashed, and so he attends Lucinda and gets a good 
beating to make him own himself a doctor. The humour of the 
play is most prominent in Sganerelle himself, who makes ludicrous 
mistakes in his attempt to fill the position of the medico. Mr. 
Richard Temple gave a very spirited rendering both as to music 
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and words, and was ably assisted by Misses Chapuy and Susetta 
Fenn. The rest of the cast were vocally efficient, but did not prove 
themselves very great actors. The piece was excellently staged 
both as to costume and scenery; the chorus was efficient, and 
there wasa pretty ballet, arranged by Mdlle. Marie, of the Alhambra ; 
but the opera did not prove a great attraction to Islington audiences, 
although the book is not deficient in cleverness ; but Gounod’s music 
is too good for the subject,and is not “catchy” enough. The cast is 
given, asit may interest those who wish to compare it with that of 
the original production at Covent Garden in 1864. It was afterwards 
done fora fortnight, commencing December 6th, at the Globe, with 
the same cast, previous to being taken on tour. 


“LONDON ASSURANCE.” 
Comedy, in five acts, by Dion BoucicauLr, 
Revived at the Criterion Theatre, Thursday evening, November 27, 1890. 


Sir Harcourt aged Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. | Martin .. +. « Mr, F. ATHERLEY. 
ae Mr. CHAS. WYNDHAM. James .. .. .. .. Mr. 8S. Hewson, 

Max Harkaway . .. Mr. 4. H. VINCENT. Solomon Isaacs .. .. Mr. F. EMERY. 

Charles Conrtly .. .» Mr. A. BOURCHIER. | Lady Gay Spanker .. Mrs. BERNARD-BEERK. 
Mr, Spanker -» «« Mr.G&ORGE GIDDENS, | Grace Harkaway .. Miss MARY MOORE. 
Mark Meddle .. .. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Pert .. «co oo «- Miss EB. VINING. 

Cool +e oe «¢ ee Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. | 


“London Assurance ” has been a favourite play for revival ever 
since it was first produced at Covent Garden on March 4th, 1841, by 
an unknown author, one Lee Morton. It has been said that the 
young writer had considerable assistance from John Brougham, but 
the fame to which Dion Boucicault afterwards rose may do away 
with the supposition that Lee Morton, as he called himself on this 


occasion, required any help. The cast was an extraordinarily good 
one ; Madame Vestris, Grace Harkaway; Mrs. Nisbett, Lady Gay 
Spanker; Keely, Dolly Spanker; “old” Farren, Sir Harcourt 
Courtly ; Harley, Meddle ; Charles Matthews, Dazzle ; W. Anderson, 
Charles Courtly. A very excellent revival was that at the Olympic 
in 1866, with Horace Wigan as Sir Harcourt and Henry Neville as 
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Charles Courtly, and Pert, Miss Nellie Farren. For his special 
matinée at the Princess’s in 1870, Mr. Hare put up “London 
Assurance,” he playing Sir Harcourt Courtly; H. J. Montague, 
Charles; Addison, Max Harkaway; Bancroft, Dazzle; Buckstone, 
Dolly Spanker; J. L. Toole, Meddle; Clayton, Cool; Collette, _ 
Solomon Isaacs ; Mrs. Bancroft, Lady Gay Spanker ; Carlotte Addison, 

Grace Harkaway ; and again Nellie Farren, Pert. On Saturday, 
March, 31st, 1877, it was played at the old Prince of Wales’s for a 
revival. Sir Harcourt, Arthur Cecil ; Charles, Kendal ; Harkaway, 
Teesdale ; Dolly, Kemble ; Dazzle, Bancroft (again) ; Meddle, George 
Honey; Cool, Sugden ; Lady Gay, Madge Robertson ; Grace, 
Carlotta Addison ; and Pert, Mrs. Bancroft. A scene from it was 


played on Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s retirement from the management 
of the Haymarket Theatre, July 20th, 1885, when Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Kendal, and Carlotta Addison resumed their characters. William 
Terriss was the Charles Courtly; Kendal, Dazzle; A. W. Pinero, 
Dolly Spanker ; F. Everill, Max Harkaway, and Kyrle Bellew was put 
down in the programme as “a servant.” The play has also been 
seen at the Vaudeville for a run and revived at countless matinées, 
egg for the sake of debutantés appearing as Lady Gay 

panker. The performance at the Criterion was an interesting one, 
for the management reverted to the fashions in dress that ruled at 
the time of the original production, frilled shirts, gorgeous 
waistcoats, straps to the trousers, long chains and bunches of seals ; 
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and, for the ladies the comparatively short-waisted dresses and 
voluminous skirts and flounces, faithfully reproduced by Messrs. 
Nathan. “London Assurance ” is after all an artificial play, but the 
smartness of the dialogues and the “ go” of the situations ina great 
measure conceal its hollowness. Mr. Wyndham being looked upon 
as the legitimate successor of Charles Matthews, I can understand 
that he should succeed him as Dazzle, to which Mr. Wyndham im- 
parted that life and spirit for which he is conspicuous ; but were I to 
choose. I would sooner play Charles Courtly, in which I think there 
is greater scope. Mr. Bourchier was only at times clever in this, at 
others he was heavy. This most promising actor labours under the 
disadvantage of not being able to make up to iook young; he appeared 
far too old for the character. Mr. William Farren was really good as 
Sir Harcourt, but then old beaux are his speciality. Mr. Vincent 
was a typical country Squire as Max Harkaway ; Mr. Blakeley droll 
as Meddle without any striking originality ; Mr. George Giddens’s 
Dolly could scarcely be improved upon, and Mr. Cyril Maude brought 
into prominence the small but important part of Cool by his 
imperturbable demeanour and tine point of his delivery. Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere was a dashing Lady Gay ; she gave the description of the 
steeplechase well, but was at her best in her scene with Dolly, when 
she is so delighted to find he is uninjured in the duel. Miss Mary 
Moore not only looked very pretty as Grace, but showed much 
vivacity and archness ; indeed it was one of the best bits of light 
comedy that Miss Moore hasgiven us. The play was too well known 
to the greater number of those who where present to provoke any 
very great enthusiasm. They were probably too much engrossed in 
passing judgment on the different representatives as compared with 
former ones, but more mixed audiences have since been much amused. 


“THE PEOPLE’S IDOL.” 
Drama, in four acts, by WILSON BARRETT and VICTOR WIDNELL. 
First produced at the New Olympic Theatre, Thursday, December 4, 1890. 


Lawrence St. Aubrey Mr. WILSON BARRETT. | James .. .. .. .. Mr. CEcIL DUNCAN. 
Arthur St. Aubrey .. Mr. H. COOPER CLIFFE. | Gabriel Stevens.. .. Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. 
Major Duncan .. .. Mr. T. W. PBROYVAL. Myra Keith.. .. .. Miss LILLIE BELMORE. 
Mr. Dolroyd,J.P. .. Mr. EDWARD IRWIN. Lydia .. .. .. .. Miss MAUD JEFFERIES. 
Dr. Wheeler -» « Mr. W. L. BELMORE. Mrs. St. Aubrey.. .. Miss ALICE Coox. 

Jim Stevens .. «+ Mr, AUSTIN MELFORD. Blanche.. .. .. .. Miss L. B. WILMOT. 

Mr. Hockett.. .. .. Mr. AMBROSE MANNING. Rose Lowdham .. .. Miss Liby HANBURY. 
The Buster... .. .. Mr. W. A. ELLIOTT. Mrs. Melway .. .. Miss ALICE BELMORE. 
Sam Purkiss .. .. Mr. STAFFORD SMITH. Jane Batts .._.. .. Miss Besstz CARLYON. 
Tom Spate .. .. .. Mr. P. BELMORE. Sarah Kibworth.. .. Miss H. PoLIni. 

Jack Burdock .. .. Mr.A.E. FIELD. Jane... .. .. «- Miss ALICE GAMBIER. 
George Fargate .. .. Mr. FRANKLINMCLEAY. | Grace Duncan .. .. Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 
Sneedon 2 ee Mr. HORACE HODGEs. 


Strikes are now so frequently the topic of conversation among 
the general public that it is no surprise to find that Mr. Wilson 
Barrett was ready to welcome Mr. Victor Widnell’s idea on the 
subject, and: collaborate with him in writing “The People’s Idol.” 
The title is a catchy one, but, I think, hardly justified by the story, 
for the upholder of the strike is not altogether worshipped by his 
followers, and the hero only becomes their favourite at quite the end 
of the play. The work will, in all probability, greatly please the 
frequenters of a house which is to be conducted on the basis of 
“popular prices.” The play shows the struggle that is going on 
between Labour and Capital, and the rights of both are fairly upheld, 
no leaning being manifested for one or the other. Lawrence St. 
Aubrey is a kind-hearted and just ironmaster, who cares for his 
workmen, and they behave well to him. He is engaged to Grace 
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Duncan, and all seems flourishing with him, when his younger 
brother (who has married Lydia and thought he has got rid of his 
st) has to confess to him that he is being black-mailed by Myra 
Keith, with whom, previous to his marriage, he had got entangled. 
He has to meet her within an hour at the ruins of Fairfield Abbey. 
Lawrence determines to go in his brother’s place, so as to put a stop 
to her demands. Myra had some two years before jilted Jim Stevens, 
the leader of the strike, and he has vowed that if he ever comes 
across her and her lover he will murder them. He hears that she is 
down from London, and is gone in the direction of the Abbey, and 
so follows her in the hope of discovering the man who has supplanted 
him. He and Lawrence meet. Stevens tries to shoot him, but is 
thrown to the ground, stunned, by the iron-master. As he does not 
come to readily, Lawrence goes to fetch some brandy. While he is 
absent, Stevens recovers, and then Myra arrives. After an angry 
altercation he tries to take her life, and she strikes him on the head 
with an iron bar, which is very opportunely to her hand. He falls, 
this time dead. Lawrence returns just at this moment, and finding 
that his late antagonist’s heart has ceased to beat, he fancies himself 
a murderer, and just then his eyes fall upon Myra who, in her turn, 
imagines that he has seen her strike the fatal blow. This naturally 
forms astrong tableau. In the next act the strikers attack Lawrence’s 
works with a view of getting his men to join them. Myra has taken 
refuge there, and the death of Stevens is discovered. His father, 
Gabriel, cries aloud for justice on the murderer, and seeing Myra, 
thinks she is implicated in the crime. She is about to be torn to 
pieces by Stevens’ followers, when Lawrence rescues her, and promises 
that the murderer shall be given up to justice by noon nextday. In 
the last act, Lawrence upbraids himself with having taken a fellow 
creature’s life, and Myra comes to him for help to enable her to get 
away. There is a good scene between them, both Myra and Lawrence 
believing that one will betray the other, when Dr. Wheeler arrives, 
and says that:at the inquest it has been certified that Stevens died 
from heart disease, from which he was known to be suffering. Myra 
goes forth penitent. Lawrence is relieved from his fancied guilt, 
and a deputation of workmen arrive begging to be taken on again as 
the strike is now at an end, their leader having fallen. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, who had a most enthusiastic reception, played with his 
wonted fire and earnestness, but the part is scarcely worthy of him, 
nor is that of his sweetheart Grace good enough for Miss Winifred 
Emery, though she was very charming in it. The character is that 
of Myra Keith, and with a very little more experience Miss Lillie 
Belmore will do with it all that could be desired. Mr. Austin 
Melford was at times good, but did not quite realize the character of 
Stevens. Mr. George Barrett was thrown away in such a part as 
Gabriel’s. Of an exceptionally good cast I must specially mention 
Messrs. H. Cooper Cliffe, W. A. Elliott, Stafford Smith, and Franklin 
McLeay, and Miss Louie Wilmot (a spoilt younger daughter), and 
Miss Lily Hanbury as the outspoken wife of an operative. The 
procession of strikers was excellently managed, and their song, “ No 
Surrender,” was most effective, as was the tableau of the struggle at 
the St. Aubrey Works. The scenery is beautiful, the grouping and 
chorus were of the best, and the play was received with every mark 
of approval, and will, in all likelihood, have a good run. After the 
first three representations, alterations were made in the play by the 
author. Lawrence St. Aubrey became the aggressor on Stevens, 
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thus giving more reason tor his remorse. Myra’s blow with the 
iron bar actually kills Jim Stevens, and his death from heart disease 
is thus done away with, and in the end Myra is led away to stand 
her trial. These alterations strengthen the play. 


CECIL HOWARD. 


Musical Notes. 


heathendom as that worship which the student of music 

bestows on his teacher. The figure of Franz Liszt 

surrounded by his Weimar devotees is familiar to us all. 

We know how they were accustomed to rise on his 

entrance, to kiss the tips of his fingers, to remain standing 
until he bade them be seated, to weep in silence while he played to 
them, to tremble when he spoke of the weather, to faint with joy 
when he praised their performance. There is nothing quite like this 
sort of hero worship in any other side of life. No painter or poet ever 
evoked amongst his followers one tithe of the enthusiasm which a 
great pianist expects as a matter of course amongst his scholars. 
Miss Bettina Walker has done something to explain the reason of this 
in a book which all should read who desire to get a glimpse into the 
arcana, the inner mysteries of the artistic priesthood.* It is an 
interesting record of years of enthusiastic endeavour to become an 
artist ; its heroes are the four great pianists who have divided between 
them the culture of the keyboard, Liszt, Sgambati, Deppe, Henselt ; 
its subject is technique, that mysterious something the possession of 
which separates the true artist from the dilettante. The book is 
pleasantly written with perfect freshness and innocence and 
freedom from affectation. It compels one to confess that the 
adoration which breathes through its pages is thoroughly genuine 
and even reasonable. Miss Bettina Walker begins her musical career 
at the age of five, learning little pieces by ear on an old square 
Broadwood in an American village. At the age of nine she heard 
for the first time a good church choir. “It seemed to me,” she says, 
“that the heavens opened, and there was a floating to and fro of the 
angel choirs between earth and heaven. I was quite overcome and 


*““My Musical Experiences,” Bettina Walker. (R. Bentley and Son), 
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began to cry as if my heart was breaking; and yet I would have 
died rather than confess that I was crying because I was so happy— 
oh so happy! I believe they took me home thinking that I had a 
pain somewhere.” She began to learn singing, but this career was 
closed to her by an injury to her throat, and about the same time she 
heard- Charles Hallé play a Beethoven Concerto, and thereupon 
determined to devote herself to the piano. She came to London and 
began her years of serious study under Sterndale Bennett. There 
are pleasant glimpses of this sweetest and most refined of musicians, 
but it is quite clear (though Miss Walker nowhere says so) that 
Sterndale Bennett was a very indifferent teacher. He was full of 
most excellent precepts, but his graceful and indolent muse could 
not tolerate modern developments ; Chopin he could not endure, 
Rubinstein’s playing was an abomination tohim. He belonged to the 
age when they played upon the piano, and he had nosympathy with 
the modern pianist, who mounts his instrument and rides it to the 
abyss. His“pupil would have never known what it was to yearn after 
the infinite, but that Sterndale Bennett was removed by death, and 
she sought the aid of Sgambati to continue her studies. Sgambati 
led up to Liszt himself. 

And here I shall pause to utter a rank heresy. Liszt as a teacher 
was little else than a gigantic fraud. For every one of his pupils who 
learned something under his guidance, there are hundreds who 
learned nothing at all save to give themselves airs. A real teacher 
is he who makes you conscious of your own deficiences and helps 
you toovercome them. A false teacher is he who imbues you with 
the idea that you can do everything, and this is exactly what Liszt 
did with his pupils. His réwnions de jeunes pianistes were so 
many religious ceremonies, where a number of youthful worshippers 
met to adore the ideal and to congratulate themselves on sharing the 
divine afflatus. Miss Walker was made of stronger metal, and she 
frankly confesses that the Liszt afternoons left her with a sense of 
something. unsatisfied, a desire to discover she knew not what; 
Sgambati had indeed taught her something, but she felt that she had 
not yet acquired a notion of what technique really was, and she 
resolved to seek out Herr Deppe in Berlin. 

She went to Deppe, played to him piece after piece, the most 
brilliant in her repertoire, while Deppe quietly smiled in a corner 
and sometimes laughed openly. Then he told her that her hand had 
never been properly worked, that she could not produce a succession 
of clear resonant tones, and that to accomplish anything she must 
entirely lay aside every piece she had ever learned and give herself 
up to physical drill, of which she had not as yet the faintest 
perception, and then, after a year or two she might begin to play one 
or two of the simplest of Mozart’s Sonatas. Circumstances, however, 
prevented her from devoting herself to the Deppe cultus, and led her 
instead to Adolph Von Henselt, who thenceforward became the 
object of her worship. 

Henselt then reigned supreme in St. ‘Petersburg. He took few 
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pupils himseff, all being prepared for him by old pupils who were 
thoroughly acquainted with his method, and that method was as near 
perfection as any system of training could be. Its first effect was to 
teach the pupil that he had entered on the quest of the unattainable, 
and then gradually, but surely, to draw the student on to approach 
nearer and nearer to the distant yoal. 

Those who are interested in the pianoforte will find sie to amuse 
them in that part of Miss Walker’s volume which is devoted to 
Henselt and his method.. To us English he is little more than a 
name, but those who came into personal contact with him all acknow- 
ledge the spell of the master stronger even than that of Liszt, because 
less wayward and impetuous. He never was spoiled by adulation as 
was the Weimar prophet, and he possessed the gift of instructing 
others as well as of merely inspiring them with vague longings. 

Yet another book by a lady designed to awaken in girls who are 
studying the piano some interest in the lives of the greatest composers 
for, and performers upon, that instrument.* Unfortunately it is 
impossible to praise the execution of the work. Some of the 
biographies ¢ are SO meagre as to give practically no information at all. 
Neither is the principle of selection very readily apparent. Why 
should Czerny and Cherubini, Tausig'and Henselt be omitted, while 
Salieri and Zelter are included. : Still the book would make a useful 
Christmas present for a school-girl who takes an interest in her studies 
from the great composers, and may, perhaps, induce her to read some 
of the volumes of letters and_larger biographies from which the 
authoress-has drawn: her: materials.- If a second edition should ‘be 
called for, the authoress will do well to correct the date given for 
Schumann’s marriage, on p. 210. 

The recent operatic season at Covent Garden under Signor Lago, 
now closed, has been so far successful as to induce the hope that 
Signor Lago may see his way to a spring or summer season as well as 
an autumn season next year. _ The present performances have served 
to show that there is still a genuine interest in Italian opera apart 
from a fashionable subscription list, or the factitious attractions of 
one or two particular stars. Most of the manager’s promises were 
duly performed, the majority of his new-comers were capable artists, 
and in one instance at least, that of Mdlle. Guilia Ravogli, he, 
succeeded in introducing to the English stage an actress and singer 
of the very first quality. The only single drawback has been a lack 
of adequate preparation, which showed itself in sundry deficiences 
of stage-management and occasional imminent breakdowns on the 
part of the chorus. This, of course, must be endured if we are to 
have short operatic seasons at popular prices; for perfection of 
ensemble can be secured only by frequent rehearsals or by constant 
playing together. The former can be attained only by great outlay, 





* “ Famous Musical Composers,” by Lydia T. Morris. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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and the latter is impossible when a company has to ‘be gathered 
together from all quarters at short notice. The obvious reflection is 
that, in a city like London, we ought to have an opera-house playing 
nightly for nine months in the year, with a stock company constantly 
recruited, And this obvious reflection leads some persons of socialistic 
tendencies to the conclusion that we ought to have a State-supported 
opera. I, for one, being a believer in political economy as well as in 
music, protest against State aid for musical performances. I doubt 
not there are many capable and deserving painters producing work 
which has not yet obtained recognition, who think there is virtue in 
State employment of pictorial artists. They might plausibly urge 
that, if the State purchases at a high figure the work of painters long 
since dead, it might do something to encourage those who are still 
striving to produce masterpieces. The British public is not likely 
to see the matter in such a light, and as to a National opera-house, 
the case against it is very much stronger than the case against any 
other form of art recognition. It is much more likely that those 
countries which have National opera-houses will discontinue their 
maintenance than that England will establish one. But meantime a 
permanent opera can be established in one of two ways, either by a 
combination of capitalists, who would be prepared to lose money for 
two years in the tolerable certainty of makins a large annual profit 
thereafter, or by a combination of artists, prepared to work together 
for a time without reward upon terms which would secure them a 
permanent share in the future gains of their company. 

The old Egyptian flutes, the discovery of which has excited such 
great interest, were exhibited to an invited audience at the Royal 
Academy on the 3rd of December. Mr. T. L. Southgate, who intro- 
duced these curiosities, founded upon them a theory that our modern 
scale system is derived from that of the Egyptians. There can be no 
doubt in the hands of Mr. Finn, who has succeeded in the difficult 
task of playing these instruments, they gave the notes of our diatonic 
scale ; and more than that, another pipe of eleven notes reproduced 
with great closeness the intervals of our chromatic scale. So old are 
these instruments that they might have accompanied the song of 
Miriam, and if Mr. Southgate’s view is correct, our tempered scale is 
older than the Dorian or the Lydian mode. But there is room to 
doubt his conclusion. That the Egyptians had an instrument upon 
which our scale could be played is one thing, that they used it to 
produce airs founded on our scale is quite another. The existence 
of these pipes does not prove that ancient Egypt was acquainted with 
a tonic and a dominant. It may be that to their ears the intervals 
represented quite different values, just as toa modern Arab our whole 
tone must sound something like a major third, since he recognises 
divisions of a semitone which we ignore. 


Mr. Henschel has been compelled to issue an appeal for support, 
and an intimation that unless it is forthcoming the Symphony Con- 
certs must be discontinued, He offers, however, to give the intended 
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four concerts after Christmas at the reduced subscription of £1 3s. 4d: 
By what calculation this odd looking amount is arrived at I don’t know 
but at all events five shillings and tenpence per concert isa moderate 
demand, and it is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Henschel will meet - 
with a satisfactory response. But the small attendance at the recent 
concerts given by Sir Charles Halle’s Manchester orchestra does no 
lead one to feel particularly sanguine as to the success of Orchestral 
Concerts at the West End during the winter season, unless they can 
offer some sensational attractions. J. B, CARLILE, 


Our Musical-Box. 


The programme at Senor Albeniz’s second concert, on the 21st ult., included 
a “Dramatic Overture” by Mr. Arthur Hervey, in which the composer has 
shown considerable skill in construction and orchestration. It was received 
very favourably. The more I hear Senor Albeniz play, the better I like him ; 
he will always be certain of cordial support from those who prefer expression 
and soul to mechanism, even allied to outa perfection. His rendering of his. 
own “Champagne” valse obtained an absolute encore, in reply to which he 
guve his popular “ Serenade” with a delicacy that no living pianist could have 
equalled. The orchestra was again admirable, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Breton, the selections from whose opera were well received. His work is clever 
but peculiar ; I should like to hear more of it. 


“The Mock Doctor,” as revived by Mr. Richard Temple at the “Grand” on 
November 24th, is not an easy thing to write about. The music, with the 
exception of the specially-written new ballad for the second act, which is as 
commonplace and modern as it can be, is curiously old-fashioned, and is far 
removed from what may be christened popular comic-opera. The scenas and 
choruses are wearisomely long from this point of view, while from a musical 
aspect they are perfect. Allied to these is a really very funny story, which 
will work up into a good libretto. Whether the former will swamp the latter, 
or the “book” compel the audience to put up with the what will be to them 
uninteresting music, it is difficult to say. Mr. Temple knows as well as I do 
that you cannot make the public listen to good music ; they prefer melodies 
that are “catchy,” tunes that are taking and merry choruses. That is why 
they like “Faust” and “Carmen.” r. Temple will have made his part 
very much better after a week or two; it gives him every opportunity for 
comedy ; but King Morgan, in the tenor part sang very badly the first night, 
apparently being unable to get his voice past his collar. Sebastian King, 
who is the owner of a , voice, has nothing to do as Geronte ; and Messrs. 
Rees and Trueman and Joseph Wilson are the two servants who create the wood- 
cutter a doctor of medicine at the instance of his shrewish wife. Miss Effie 
Chapuy sings admirably and looks most charming ; but she has one or two 
a of mannerism that I don’t like at all. iMiss Susetta Fenn 
ooked the part of the wife to perfection, and sang well. The rest call for no 
remark, The chorus was pay! good, excepting the ballet ; but the 
orchestra, though it overflowed into the stalls, was not for all that particularly 
excellent. I cannot help looking on Mr. Temple’s tour as an experiment, and 
shall follow it with interest as such. It is putting new wine into old bottles. 


I went all the way to the Standard Theatre, (which, by the way, wants 
something spent on it in the way of paint-and paper, not to mention dusting 
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and cleaning) on purpose to sce if “Guy Fawkes, Esq.,” with Artur Roberts 
as the arch conspirator, was as bad as I had heard it was. An agreeable surprise 
awaited me, for it was a much funnier, cleverer, and more original burlesque 
than “ Ruy Blas,” and, bad as the music was, it was not so bad as that of the 
Gaiety show. Roberts was inimitable, and was in one of his best moods ; 

anny Marriott, as Catesby, comes as near to Nellie Farren as anyone I know, 
and she could not follow a better example ; and’she dances and sings equally _ 
well.* Mr. Sam. Wilkinson had a droll. part, of. which he made the most ; and 
the rest of. the crowd, with one or two exceptions, were good, not forgetting 
Miss Minnie Thurgate, whose dancing is quite.as graceful as that of some much 
more advertised young ladies. In short, I did not find “Guy Fawkes, Esq.,” 
anything like so mediocre as I hud been led to anticipate. 





The first Ballad Concert—everything encored, of course, new songs and old. 
Mr. Ben Davies was well suited with “ The Sailor’s Grave,” but Madame Belle 
“Cole was not with “Tke Flight of Ages,” with the words of which she did not 
« seruple to take considerable liberty, not only spoiling their rhyme, but their 
sense as well. Madame Sterling sang “Love's Old Sweet Song,” and was 
encored; Mr. Edward Lloyd sang “ The Snowy-Breasted Pearl” in his best 
manner—as near perfection as could be. I didn’t care much for Mr. Maybrick’s 
new song, “The Heart of a Sailor” ; and I- wish Mr. Barrington Foote would 
not sing co stiffly ; even otherwise, ‘‘The Heart Bowed Down” is just a little 
bit dismal without stage accessories. Mrs. Mary Davies sings ro songs so well 
as those of the “Summer Shower” type ; that is, I suppose, the reason she 
‘selected a pointless old English ballad and a pathetic modern song. Miss Fanny 
Moody sensibly sang that which suited her, and sang it with that verve that few 
concert-room ‘singers seem to possess, for which she received reward in the 
sliape of the customary encore, in response to which she sang ‘‘ Coming thro’ 
the Rye” delightfully. Madame Neruda and little Max Hambourg—that most 
comical little bob of his head !—were included, as was Mr. Eaton-Faning's 
Choir. Apart from one or two mannerisms, Madame Belle Cole has a most 
effective voice ; but she should not sing love-songs: The only other new song 
was “The Cry of the Children,’ in which Mr. “Stephen Adams” has nos 
excelled himself. By the way, are not crying chiidren almost played out ? 





Sir Charles Halle has again dared the apathy of London—which, be it said, 
has somewhat of a surfeit of classical music—and is bringing his Manchester 
band for a series of six concerts. The first and second have taken plate 
(November 14th and 28th), the audiences being poor in each case, Madame 
Neruda playing Viotti’s concerto at the first, and Sir Charles, Dvorak’s G minor 
concerto at the second. As usual, the orchestra was perfect. 


Savile Clarke and Walter Slaughter’s “ Rose and the Ring,” at the Prince of 
‘Wales’ Theatre, is too late in the month for notice. But I have heard most of 
the music, and it is charming, fresh, graceful, and melodious. . The entertain- 
ment, though entitled a “Fireside Pantomime,” will be acceptable to both big 
and little children, by reason of its pretty story and its tuneful music, not to 
mention Miss Violet Cameron and comical Mr. Monkhouse. 


Mr. Alexander Watson gave a Dramatic Recital at Steinway Hall, on the 
10th. Mr. Watson is rather stiff and monotonous at times, and wanting in 
change of facial expression ; his best effort was ‘‘The Love of a Glove,” 


which he seemed to feel. In the more dramatic pieces he was lacking in 
power ; and it struck me as most inartistic to remain on the platform after 
each recitation. Mr. Watson was assisted by Mrs. Stephen Baxter, whose 
pianoforte ® playing was amateurish, and Mr. Alex. Tucker, who sang two songs 
in 2, powerful voice, without an atom of sympathetic expression. 


At Sir Charles Halle’s third concert on the 12th, a fine rendering of Berlioz’s 
Symphony Fantastique was given. 


“ The Gondoliers ” celebrated its birthday on the 9th December. 
CLIFTON BINGHAM. 




















THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 
From a picture by the' Hon. John Collter, cahibited in the Royal Academy, 1899 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“The Millionaire” was bound to turn up on the amateur stage sooner or 
later. Characters like Mr. Guyon and Lady Henmarsh appeal with irresistible 
force to the taste of the budding comedian. And when there is so simple and 
easily played an — as that of John Samuel Brown Stratton Streightley 
and his unloving helpmate, the eagerness for Mr. Godfrey's play must be 
intensified. Apart from these two attractions there is no reason why it should 
be sought after. It is bald, conventional, and not within a mile of “New Men” 
or “The Old Love,” which in scheme it curiously resembles. But when was 
wisdom an attribute of the amateur. If he has smart lines to speak, the play 
must be good. Like the actor-manager of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s active 
Imagination, he thinks only of his own share in the work. If that be well, then 
nothing can be ill, as Romeo says. But, of course, he is wrong. As Romeo speaks, 
the of Juliet is lying in the tomb, and, as the actor re-assures himself, the 
body of the play is much as cold, and limp, and lifeless. Perhaps half-a-dozen 
geniuses could galvanise the thing into a semblance of life, but would they con- 
sider it worth while? The fact is the characters are not true, and talent that 
cannot conceal the falsities cannot appeal to its audience with any hope of 
‘creating a deep impression. Nothing Mrs. Charles Sim and Mr. Fladgate could 
‘do did much to stir the stalls at St. George’s Hall, on the 13th November. 
They worked with a will. Mrs. Sim played with greater cleverness and deeper 
fee than usual, and Mr.Fladgate bore himself with unexceptionable dignity. 
But all to no purpose. They stood in Sisyphus’ shoes, and their labour was 
endless and fruitless as his. The three humans in the play are Guyon, Lady 
Henmarsh, and Hester Gould. The rest are paste-board dummies. For this 
trio the a is practically a benefit. They are starred, right away through. 
It would be a fatal error to cast them weakly, and here, at any rate, that mis- 
take was avoided. The acting in each instance was indeed surprisingly effective. 
Mr. Colnaghi is, artistically, head and shoulders above any light comedian in 
the amateur ranks. Indeed, he runs a very fair third to the best two profes- 
sionals. And when he is exactly suited with a part, as here, the result is, 
according to any standard, admirable to a degree. Miss Lizzie Henderson is 
just the actress for Lady Henmarsh, bold, broad, and emphatic. And Miss 

te Behnke, though hardly suited in physique, has brains for a clever study 
of the malignant friend, a study full of delicate light and shade. The num- 
berless sketches, “thumbnails” authors love to have them called, were 
excellently played. Mr. Lechmere Stuart, Mr. Montgomerie, and Mr. Ashby 
Darby all made the very most of their one-act chances. Mr. Clark gave a new 
reading of the Jew bill-discounter, and Mr. Spence infused a little pathos into 
a revised edition of Adam, in “As You Like It.” Miss Ethel Norton was 
protay and pleasing in 2 very tiny part. And in his well-known character of 
tage-Manager, Mr. Trollope scored heavily. But in spite of the laughter and 
the applause, the piay did not bite,and the company will do better in old pieces 
than in novelties like this. 


“ Betsy,” as understanded of the Clapham Club, was not an engaging young 
person. It had been forgotten that this kind of play wants about as much 
spirit as a bachelor’s party, and that without this it is bound to be flat. Mr. 
Clark is a good actor, a comedian of experience, and even of style, and he 
worked like a galley slave to carry the farce along. But this it is not in the 

. Birkett to do. 


wer of any is own scenes were very funny, but they 
id not influence others in his absence. And for two-thirds of the evening the 
fun ruled slow. Miss St. Lawrence had a good try at Betsy, but versatile 
though she is, French farce is a wee bit too light for her method. Mr. Croly 
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Hart would have been more effective as Dawson had he got his points with less 
effort and deliberation. Mr. Collins and Mr. Hughes bustled about as Dolly 
and Dick, but their business was not always lively, and the piece yielded nothing 
to their h and go. Miss Spires did Pnirly well as Mrs. Birkett, though she 
“could not look the part, But the playing all round was not up to the club 


form, and without a strong s manager they ought not to attempt anythin 
so difficult as Criterion ps My sinc ne vision 


Captain Bagot’s new play, “The Widow,” produced by the Windsor Strollers 
at the Theatre Royal, Windsor, on the 19th, made an instant success, and will 
soon be seen in London. The plot has no ial merit of novelty or ingenuity, 
but it is put together with some ability, moves briskly from start to finish. 
The author belongs to the section known as “actor ative.” that is, he has a 
practical knowledge of stage work, knows what is wanted to make a scene go, 
and strives throughout to provide that something for the actor to work upon. 

-In this lies the secret of hissuccess. There is nothing very wonderful ina story 
of a widow loved by father and son ; of the father’s desire to annex the French 
nguage as an ally, and consequent engagement of a French tutor ; and of that 
tutor’s identity with an ineligible suitor for that father’s daughter’shand. Yet 
by dint of planning his ground-work cleverly, Captain Bagot has upon this con- 
structed a very likely farce. The dialogue is bright and springs naturally from 
the scene. The characters are freshly drawn, though on conventional lines, 
and the opportunities for acting are so numerous and varied, that, given any- 
thing over the average in dramatic ability, they can scarcely be wasted. They 
certainly were not at Windsor. Miss Annie Irish, who has never had a real 
chance in London, showed striking comedy power as the widow. Captain 
Gooch, best of amateur comedians and an actor it would be difficult to match 
anywhere, fairly revelled in the —- absurdities of a spoony paps. And Mr. 
Colnaghi fitted like a glove with the English lover masquerading as a French- 
man, kept the whole play alive with hisspiritand sparkle. Mr. Nugent filledin with 
pleasant humour a part for which a few months since Mr. Bourchier would have 
been cast. Miss Henderson and Miss Lilian Hingston, the Author and Miss 
Norton, were also in the cast, which was of quite exceptional strength ; and Mr. 
Trollope’s presence assured the smooth working of everything connected with 
the production. 


“The Millioniare” was played next night with something like the same cast 
as that reviewed just previously. Miss Irish, however, played the heroine, and 
made her woes, false as they are, moving to a great extent. Mr. Eustace Pon- 
sonby, with an extraordinary make-up, turned a very small part into a very 
prominentone. Captain Liddell, whose best work has been done in light comedy, 
essayed the heavy lead and won a marked success. And Mr. Alan Mackinnon, 
the O. U. D. stage manager and the best Lord Kingussie to be got, made a 
deep impression during the few minutes he was in evidence as Gordon Frere. 
Thanks chiefly to Mr. Colnaghi and Miss Henderson, who were available for 
their old parts, the play went admirably. Nota scene hung fire. It was liter- 
ally acted down. And tothe majority present it wasevidently as good a comedy- 
drama as they had ever seen. 


A new version of “ Bombastes Furioso ” was the third and last item. This might 
well have been slow. These up to date burlesques are so deadly in conception 
that the worst might justly be feared. But the authors havea wonderful fund 
of comic ideas, and nothing they say is without point. They are not an im- 
provement upon the original, for that is a masterpiece of burlesque, but they 
are undeniably funny, a rare thing amongcomic writers of to-day. Mr. Colnaghi, 
Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. Nugent are exactly the players wanted for this work. 
They are spontaneous and resourceful. Absurd they may be, but they are 
always clever, and such dancing as Mr. Nugent’s and Mr. Colnaghi’s is not to be 
surpassed even within the holy of holies, the sacred shrine of burlesque. Sud- 
den fame for one of their number, smitten with the play writing mania, and in- 
crease of reputation for their princial actors, are the net results of the Windsor 
Strollers’ effort this season. 
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The Strolling Players are so rich in strong manly actors that “ Jim the Pen- 
man” seemed the very play for them. With Mr. Ayers, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Hock- 
ley, and Mr. Meade the leading parts were placed. But, as events proved, the 
choice was rather disappointing. There was both mis-casting and misunder- 
standing. For no reason to be discerned the strength of the company was 
frittered away. Bizarre effects destroyed the harmony of the colouring, and 
what at the beginning gave promise of a most interesting performance, became 
before the end was reached a demordlised rabble of individual players, in touch 
with neither the author, the play, or themselves. Mr. Hockley as Jim started 
splendidly. He was quiet, magnetic, and plausible. But his nerve gave way 
in the third act, and everything went for nothing. He made a spirited rally, 
however, in the last scene, and the defiance of Hartfeldt and the sudden death 
were as good as they could be. His reading is so clever, his powers are so 
consiietata. that it would be interesting to see him after a run of a fortnight. 
Then his study of Jim would be well worth analysing. Captain Fitzgeorge 
was inimitable as the amateur detective Redwood. Every prominent club -has 
at least one actor who need fear comparison with no one of his kind. Captain 
Fitzgeorge is such a member of theStrollers. In this part he could step on the 
stage at the Haymarket or the Shaftesbury to-morrow, and the most exacting 
manager would have little to censure or improve. His remarkable ease and 
coolness and point were far and away the best thing in the whole performance. 
And if he did not keep the play alive it was only because the author was too 
strong for him in other parts Mr. E.H. Clark, best suited by characters in the 
Eccles vein, was too strong and too pronounced as Hartfeldt. His acting was 
clever, very clever, but out of place. In technique he was excellent, but it was 
not the manner of a drawing room villain. It would have suited Obenreizer 
or Count Fosco, not the giant financier Baron Hartfeldt. With a little adjusting 

_ this, too, like the Jim, would be a very good performance. Mr. Phillips was 
gauche but immensely in earnest, and, therefore, very effective as Percival. 
Captain Enthoven and his brother were “ the youthful interest,” helped by Miss 
Abinger, who deserves better parts than Agnes Ralston. Mrs. Lucas was toler- 
ably amusing as Lady Dunscombe, and Miss Lindley, understudy for Lady 
Monckton during the first run, found no difficulty in making Mrs. Ralston one of 
the most engrossing characters in the play. 


“Who's to Win Him,” “ Ham!et,”’ and “Time Tries All” may be termed a 
comprehensive bill. Comedietta, tragedy, and drama! and all in one night! It 
is almost on a par with those royal programmes at the East-end theatres, whem 
“The Murder in the Red Barn,” in five acts, would be followed by “ Richard 
TIl.,” played as the bard wrote it, every word spoken and every syllable 
accented, and the evening would be wound up with the fine old farce, “‘ The 


Irish Widow.” That was, however, the pastime of fine old professionals whose- 
style and lungs could compass anything. But for “Students ” this triple bill is 
rather a large order. They did not play “Hamlet” entire, only the Queen’s 
Chamber scene ; but even then it was too much for them. Mr. Cleveland is 
graceful, wears his dress with ease, and has command of tones of ; athos and of 
ssion. Miss Phillips has ability and a strong taste for declamation. And Mr. 
North is not in any way put to it to reproduce the time-honoured attributes of 
that satire upon statesmen, Polonius. But though they get through their task 
creditably, they are not Shakespeare's Danes, and it is as well that they leave 
tragedy alone for the time being. In the first piece Mr. Smart, Mr. Mayer, and 
Mr. Thomson were all alert and amusing. Miss Cameron played prettily as 
Rose ; Miss Kate Algar gave a winsome sketch of the sportive Sylvia ; an@ 
Miss Phillips, Miss Macdonald, and Miss Smart were quite in the swing of the 
quaint little piece. The drama proved a hard nut to crack. Mr. Hoffman did 
well, and Mr. Cleveland played with rugged vigour. Mr. Rowlestone and Mr. 
Smart were also of service ; and Miss Smart was very effective as Fanny Fact. 


But there enthusiastic students are advancing by leaps and bounds, and they 
are not strong enough to stand the pace. 


The Camden Comedy Club have still a hold upon their public, although they 
are getting past their youth, and, indeed, come of age this year. It is hardly 
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to be wondered at though, seeing at how capable a level they maintain their 

rformances. Once on a time novelty of some sort was looked for at their 
ea Their enthusiasm was so marked, and their best actors so strong, that 
something of a lead for more timid societies was expected of them. But this 
expectation they never fulfilled, and here in their twenty-first season we find 
them engaged upon such well-worn material as Wybert Reeve’s “ Wonat Last” 
and the world-wide renowned “ Barbara.” That does not argue very singular 
enterprise on their part, and with so many new forces to the fore it is a little 
discouraging for their well-wishers. But if old plays—familiar as Pears’ soap— 
must be the rule, then let them never be worse acted than on the 4th ult. at 
Park Hall. Miss Lillie Russell has the right stuff in her—the stuff of which 
good actresses are made. Her Barbara has ome and her Constance has girlish 
tenderness and pretty comedy power. Mr. William Baker has force and dignity. 
These stand him in good stead as the General, and he gives a striking sketch of 
much dramatic value. Mr. Brown lends useful aid ; and Mr. Monkley, witha 
nice sense of character, is equally effective as Cecil and Adolphus Buchanan. 
Miss Beatrice Goodchild has hardly the child-like ingennousness requisite for 
Lilie, but she makes that wilful little person very charming, and that is all the 
audience wants. Mr. Alexander and Mrs. de Solla are always to be relied on 
in any circumstances. They are firm as a rock, and nothing shakes them from 
their balance. While the club keeps them it can make sure of its comedy, ct 
least. 

A mythological opera, quite d Ja Gilbert and Sullivan, is a novelty worth 
going some distance to see. “The Golden Apple,” too, is such an engaging 
story, that even Watford on a chill winter’s night does not seem so very much 
out of the way. Mr. Silvester hag hit upon a capital idea in treating rhymingly 
and tunefully the domestic wars of the gods and goddesses. Mr. Willis, his 
composer, is somewhat tinny in his strains. His melodies are too slight and 
lacking in character. But, on the other hand, they are catchy, and just the 
thing to win encores. So, perhaps, one virtue balances another weakness. The 
book, however, is of good quality throughout. It might be more topical and 
more dramatic, but as it stands it is amusing, and it developes the plot, such as 
it is, with lucidity. Lack of drama is, indeed, the chief failing all through. 
When Miss Ethel Morrish comes along to give her fiery rendering of Discord, 
the audience is enchanted. They love this bit of intensity, and want the same 
thing in every scene. With that want made good, the authors will find their 
charming piece go far more warmly. If Miss Morrish could lend a jittle of 
her energy and nervous force to Venus, Juno, and Minerva, and Paris most of 
all, she would do them a great service. For amorous, passionate deities they 
are peculiarly mild. Too high a standard must not be applied, though. The 
faces were sweetly pretty, Venus and Hebe looking pictures. The voices were 
musical, and the songs well sung. And the acting talent was above the average. 
These, with very tasteful dresses and a lovely scene, ought, no doubt, to be 
sufficient claim to general applause. The Watford public, cramming the Corn 
Exchange, evidently thought so, and encored everything, to the immense 
delight of the leading actresses, Miss Bristowe, Miss Knox, Miss Silvester, and 
Miss Daisy Green, showering not undeserved congratulations, too, upon Mr. 
Heath and Mr. Morrish, the persevering comedian of this touring troupe. 


Vy 
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Reviews. 


- { 

“ William Charles Macready,” by William Archer. (Kegan Pauland.Co.). , 

For the first of what is to be known as the “ Actor Series,” Mr.Archer, has 
supplied a biography of Macready, which must be pronounced quite a model of 
. its class. In the compass of some 200 short pages he has managed to gate, Oe 
. mental picture of the man and actor, such as the “ Diaries,” embodied by the 
late Sir Frederick Pollock in his “Reminiscences,” give but a mixed suggestion 
of. From these chapters we gather all that it is essentially interesting to know 
of the notable tragedian ; and if our admiration for his excessive talent remains 
uninfluenced either way by their perusal, the reason lies, not in their lack of 
any succinct power of analysis, but in the fact that Macready’s character was 
not one of such hidden surprises as would repay a biographer for minute 
search behind the veil of everyday life. Macready was no genius, but a very 
studious, accomplished, and painstaking actor of the first rank. Had he not 
lived under the shadow of Kean, he might even haye stepped into the place 
claimed of right by the latter, and maintained it by sheer force of will. As it 
was, he never, soit seems to us, quite disencumbered himself of an unpleasant 
sense of rivalry in which he felt himself worsted. Self-consciousness was his 
abiding familiar and the millstone round his neck. Vain, dark-spirited and 
super-sensitive, he rejected the tonic of criticism as an affront to his finer 
understanding, and turned to his own torment what should have been his. best 


stimulant. Yet, as Mr. Archer points out, few actors had better opportunities. 
“‘Had he been capable of happiness, he might have been the happiest of men,” 


says the biographer. He loved his art, and strove worthily in it, and if he was 
not great, he was at least conscientious in the finest degree. And through all 
we must remember that amongst the great men of his own generation he wasa 
recognised, and often loved, kindred spirit, and is inextricably associated with 
much that made the main incidents :of their history. Browning, who had no 
particular reason to be tender with him, has left upon record such a generous 
word-picture of the man as may well serve as the final epitaph to his memory. 
We cannot do better than close our brief notice with the quotation : “I found 
Macready as I left him—and happily, after along interval, resumed him, so to 
_ speak—one of the most admirable and, indeed, fascinating characters I have 

ever known ; somewhat too sensitive for his own happiness, and much too im- 
pulsive for invariable consistency with his nobler moods.” 


“ Souvenir of Ravenswood.” (Cassell and Co., Ld.). 
' By the kindness of Mr. Irving we are able to reproduce two of the illustra- 
tions from this souvenir, which contains a series of charming sketches of the 
chief characters and incidents in Herman Merivale’s play, beautifully executed 
by J. Bernard Partridge, J. Harker, and Hawes Craven. The text includes 
the “ Dramatis Persone” of the play, “Synopsis of Scenery,” and the follow- 
ing “ Bridle song” :— ; 
“Welcome, bride of Lammermoor ! 
While the world in sleep reposes, 
And the kiss of evening closes, 
One by one the graceful roses, 
Show thyself to vie with them ! 
Every little flower is wearing 
Wedding favours, and preparing 
Diamond dewdrops, fit for wearing 
In a marriage diadem— 
Jewels meet for maiden pure ; 
Welcome, bride of Lammermoor !” 
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“The Merry Muse, with Graver Moments,” by Walter Parke. (Ward and 
Downey). 


Mr. Parke has a sagem gift of that inner spirit of rhymed comicality we have 
referred to in another review. Much might have been omitted with advantage 
from his collection of oddities, but, on the whole, the volume is quite a 
sparkling little volume of its kind, full of amusing inversions of fancy, and free 
from any sort of vulgarity—that parlous pitfall of professional jokers. Quite 
the best poem in the book is that addressed to the Wellington Statue, than 
which Hood himself wrote many and many worse, and the Diminutive Ditty 
makes amusing capital out of a whimsicality that we don’t remember to have 
ever seen treated before, though often attempted, in a true spirit of fun. 
Altogether, “The Merry Muse” deserves and should be allotted a place of its 
own amongst the humourous poetry of the century. We observe an initial note 
to the effect that many of the pieces are reprinted from THe THEATRE, &c., 
“with the permission of the proprietors, whose courtesy the author hereby 
acknowledges.” Mr. Parke is welcome to the courtesy, though the permission, 
so far as we are concerned, has, we think, been taken for granted. 


“ 


Son) 


This is a bumptious, affected book—of laudable intentions, perhaps—full of 
well-mouthed platitudes, and written, one would think, in lamentable imitation 
of Carlyle’s no-style. Half of the volume is taken up with a long, complicated 
preamble, designed, so far as we can make out, to convince the thinking public 
that Shakespeare's mantle has not been left hanging in the cupboard of old 
memories, but has fallen upon the shoulders of no less a person than Mr. Spink 
—vide the dramatic masterpiece (fit brother to “ Othello” by implication) that 
composes the second moiety of the volume. Few will be found, however, we 
think, to accept the author at his own self-estimate. Such lines as the follow- 
ing, selected at random : 


e¢ Autocrat in the Green Room,” by William Spink. (London: Bickers and 


. Since Nature brought me for business life, 


I've doctored aberrations vast to health ;” 
‘In far-off fiddlesticks. Sweet one, still charm, 
Fairest of clients, to the altar.” 
. . for, cunning, strikes our plan, 
That, failing death, every hour be sick.” 


“ 


“§tch grac‘ovs gifts but from the sun doth come.” 
(Slow Applauding). 


with its ingrammaticism and startling stage direction, wil hardly take rank 
with the “mighty line” of him whose mission it was to “cheer the drooping 
stage.” Mr. Spink, bowever, inan enviable spirit of self-satisfaztion, concludes 
his volume with a little snort on his owntin trumpet that isworth embalmment 
ina phonograph. Here it is:— 


“The drama can trace excellently the logical conclusion of creeds by which men 
profess to act. Whether the curtain descends upon that called for in the case of a 
man of this world acting from a due feeling of ‘ the Christian ideal in its brightness 
and unearthly beauty,’ each Christian will judge for himself.” 


Let him, by all means, if he has the Christian virtue of charity, and is not 
touchy on points of grammar. 


“The Autobicgraply ef Jeseph Jeff-recn.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued in sumptuous form, with the addition ‘of a 
modest and amusing little pseface by the author, this excellent autobiography 
that has already run its lergth through the pages of the Century magazine. 
The profuse ‘lustrations that are here reproduced on toned pager do not, per- 
haps, show quite co well as they did on their origifal appéarancée ; but they are 
nearly all of first-rate wcrkmanship, and help to add completeness to what is 
without doubt one of the most thcrouzh and interesting self-records of a Gram- 
atic career that have ever enricled the history of the stage. Mr. Jefferson is 
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an autobiographist par excellence. He is at once chatty, amusing, and critical, 
and his character pictures are drawn from the life. Here is a sample :— 


“ Don was a singular character, at once generous and unjust, genial and slightly 
cruel, He would borrow from hisfriend for the purpose of lending to his enemy. 
His wit was charming aud original, and he was quite unconscious of his own brilli- 
ancy, apparently setting no value on it. He had that thorough contempt for trades- 
men which stamps this type of English aristocracy, and he would walk ten miles to 
help an old woman or to escape from a tailor.” 


Brief, vivid portraits in sketch such as this bristle through the memoirs, and 
are dashed in with a kindly, though discerning, brush. It is the proper business 
of the autobiographist to reflect his times through the medium of his better 
nature, to avoid undue egoism, to enjoy a not-to-be-ruffled sense of humour, 
and, above all, to winnow freely amongst his thronging memories for the sound 
grain of digestible literary food. If these essentials make the summum bonum 
of self history, Mr. Jefferson’s book should rank high amongst its fellows. 


* Comedies by Moliére.” A new translation by Charles Mathew, M.A. Revised and 
edited by G. T. Bettamy, M.A., B.Sc., with a portrait of Moliére, and a biographical 
introduction. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

This admirable collection consists of five farces, beginning with “ Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” as, perhaps, the best known, and following with four 
others in order of merit ; five comedies, ranging from “ L’Etourdi,” in 1653, to 
‘Le Malade Imaginaire ” of 1673, and three of those “ plays which portray 
humanity in all its aspects” : “Le Misantrope,”“ Tartuffe,” and “ Les Femmes 
Savantes.” Taken asa whole the plays are judiciously selected, and if read by 
those who can, as Van Laun urges, call up, as they read “ the change of voice, 
the step, the smile, the gesture, the twinkle of the eye or movement of the 
head in the actor,” they will receive additional charm. 


“ Musie Hall Land,” by Percy Fitzgerald. (Ward and Downey). 


The ubiquitous Mr. Fitzgerald’s latest footsteps echo from the unhallowed 
temple of—not Thespis, stucco Goddess of your penny-a-liner, but Joey the 
clown and “ The Sisters Wriggles,” the adorable of shop-boys and their social 
betters. The history of the music-hall has yet to.be written and issued, in four 
volumes quarto, probably by some grave and reverend signor of the established 
church, but in the meantime, Mr. Fitzgerald’s comical pamphlet will serve as the 
first sop to Cerberus in the person of the omnivorous public, Our author, not, 
perhaps, the most accurate of men, is here on ground where he can indulge a 
fantastical whim without fear of cavil, and into the frolic he enters with a rush 
of animal spirits. His skit generally, and the parodies of funny songs, such as 
our heroes of the numbered seats lap in nightly with complacent relish, like 
puppies over stollen soup, are capital ; and half an hour with the little book 


quite reconciles us to its subject. There are some appropriate illustrations by 
Alfred Bryan. 


“ The Dramatic Peerage, 1891.” Compiled by Erskine Reid and Herbert Compton. 
(Dodd, Eyton and Co.), 


This little volume contains personal notes and professional sketches of the 
actors and actresses of the London stage, and somewhat resembles Eyre Pascoe’s 
“Dramatic List,” though it lacks the extracts from dramatic notices which made 
the latter work more serviceable. The memoirs, however, are brought up to 
date, whereas Pascoe’s work is some years behind the time. A subsidiary 
— to be called ‘“‘ The Stage Blue Book,” is announced to be published 
shortly. 


“The Snake's Pass,’ by Bram Stoker, M.A., (Sampson Low & Co.). 


This is a charming story of mystic legend and treasure-trove, and of Irish 
peasants worthy of the name, whose humourous dialogue is good to remember. 
The author has an unusual command of language, and the excitement is well 
sustained. The dramatic climax of the shifting bog and the thrilling 
catastrophe form a brilliant ending to a highly interesting story. We can 
heartily recommend the book to every lover of manly and pure-minded heroes. 
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“ Voces Populi,’ by F. Anstey. Twenty illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.). 

By the kind permission of the publishers we are able to reproduce one of 
Bernard Partridge’s delightful illustrations of Anstey’s imaginary conversations. 
It represents a pastoral play given by the Brondesbury Browns on a particularly 
wet day in July. The group are discussing the situation, before the rise of the 
curtain on the play of “The Tempest.” ‘My dear child, what on earth have 
you got on your feet?” asks Ferdinand of Miranda. ‘ They’re mother’s,” she 
explains. “She made me promise to wear them if the ground was at all damp.” 
Here enters Miranda’s maid, who brings a waterproof for Ariel. The King of 
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Naples sardonically suggests a sou’-wester for Prospero, and Caliban brings 
matters to a climax by declining to wear a damp hump any longer. Other 
every-day events are good-humouredly satirized under such headings as “ Third 
Class Parliamentary,” “At a Legal Luncheon,” “Sunday Afternoon in Hyde 
Park.” These satires originally appeared in Punch, and in their collected form 
make a handsome presentation volume. 





So 


** Sketches of England,” by a foreign artist (Mons. Myrbach, illustrator of “ Tartarin 
sur les Alpes *), and a foreign author (Mons. P. Villars, of the ‘“ Journal des 
Débats” ). (Virtue and Co.) 

. This handsome and delightful gift-book, profusely illustrated with six coloured 

plates and text illustrations, one of which, “ At the Alhambra,” we reproduce, 
amusingly describes the English as seen through F'rench spectacles. Our emi- 
nent visitors, desirous of seeing the English at home, selected the holiday sea- 
son for their tour, the outcome of which is a work which graphically describes 
and faithfully illustrates picturesque regions, such as Welsh holiday resorts, 
busy cities as Liverpool and Leeds, religious centres as Canterbury and York, 
and popular places such as Margate and Ramsgate, districts that our worthy 
—— think deserve to be better known to the people of the Continent than 
they are. 
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“ The Random Recollections of an Old Play-goer,” by J.W:Flynn. (Guy & Co., Cork). 
This book recalls the memories of many now passed away, who fretted their 


hour on the boards of the old Cork Theatre as stars. The compiler 


traces the theatres in his city back to a date even prior to 1736 ; tells of their 
vicissitudes ; and gives many amusing anecdotes of well-known actors and 
actresses. One or two relating to Frank Seymour, the manager, who appears 
to have been driven to great straits at times, are highly diverting, such as his 
having to be smuggled into his own theatre in a coffin, to escape the bailiffs— 
the coffin being supposed to be used for Ophelia’s burial. The “ Old Playgoer ” 


had an intense admiration for G. V. Brooke, of whom he mentions many acts * 


of generosity of which the world knew little. Without adding to dramatic 
history, “ the recollections” will wile away an hour or so pleasantly. 


“ Sungs of a Savoyard,” by W.8. Gilbert. (George Routledge). 
Under the above heading Mr. Gilbert reintroduces us to a generous selection 
from the ballads that bristle through his queer operettas, “like quills upon the 





Every boy and eyery gal, 
That's born tnto the world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal, 
else a Conservative. 


fretful porcupine.” Illustrated throughout in the “Bab” manner, rich in many 
of his most bizarre oddities, and produced in a style that reflects credit upon 
his publishers, the dainty volume comes pat upon the seasin in a ripple of 
laughter that is all infectious and wholesome. Our single regret, is that the 
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selection is not a fuller one. We miss many old friends ; yet, on the other 
hand, are we introduced to a brace of fresh ones, omitted in representation, 
that are bound to make some new claim upon our affections. As in the “ Bab 
Ballads,” one of the most noticeable features is the author's flowing command 
of eccentric rhymes, with a certain faculty of original metre and management of 
the cesura therein, which in itself is half thesecret of poetical absurdity-minus- 
foolishness. Probably few readers recognise the underlying art of poems in 
the Calverley, or Cholmondely Pennell, or Gilbert ies art of talking 
clever nonsense, in fact. Yet the genius of comicality is not to be sung by 
every Merry Andrew, with a gift of verse. 


When a felon’s not e:.gaged in his employment, 
Or maturing his felonious little plans, 

His capacity for innocent enjoyment 
Is just as great as any honest man’s. 


By the courtesy of the publishers we are enabled to reproduce a few of the 
illustrations to this welcome little volume—all most characteristic of the author’s 
peculiar art, from the sentimental burglars to the tiny tailpiece, in itself the 
queerest little model of dainty draughtsmanship. 


Our Omnibus-Box. 


Tue SitenT Drama.—It has recently been announced that it is the 
intention of Mr. Augustus Harris to produce in England early this year the 
pantomimic play, which is at present running in Paris. It will be played by 
the French company, which iucludes artistes so well known as Mdme. Crosnier 
and M. Comtés, and a hitherto unheard of actress, Mdlle. Félicia Mallet, who 
has = a veritable triumph in the leading character. So successful, indeed, 
has the venture been that a series of similar plays is promised, and several 
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enterprising managers are inclined to follow the example thus set, by substituting 
for the spoken drama that of silence and dumb show. Those who are in- 
terested in dramatic experiments will doubtless be glad to learn something of 
the piece. It is entitled “ L’Enfant Prodigue ;” was imagined (one can scarcely 
say written) by MM. Carré and Wormser, and produced last June at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens in the Passage Choiseul. Since then for three hours every 
evening the working-out in dumb-show of a modern version of the old Gospel 
narrative has been followed with close interest and with quick perception of every 
gesture and facial expression on the part of the performers, - large audiences, 
which have included many Englishmen to whom the word “ pantomime” con- 
veyed the idea of an entertainment very different from that which they 
witnessed. The authors tell their story in three acts, and with the aid of no 
more than six characters. The prodigal, finding life spent under the paternal 
roof somewhat slow, elopes with a fascinating laundress, and a considerable 

rtion of his parent’s capital, The money spent amid the pleasures of Paris, 
he turns for a livelihood to the three-card trick, and finally to open robbery, 
but his efforts being in vain, and himself deserted by his companion, he returns 
repentant to the home of his childhood. Here, as the advertisement relating 
to trusnt schoolboys put it, he is “ warmly ” received ; but finally succeeds in 
obtaining his father’s pardon, and goes off to expiate his folly and redeem his 
mis-spent time by serving with the defenders of his country. Itisa simple and an 
oft told tale, appealing strongly to the filial sympathies of a French audience. Con- 
siderable aid to the effect of the dramatic incidents is given by descriptive music, 
but of course the success of the piece depends upon the actors, whose art is so 
severely tested, and who acquit themselves with rare skill and more than ordinary 
intelligence. Success will doubtless be more difficult to attain in England, where 
the apprehension of audiences is supposed to be less quick, and their appreciation 
of detail less intense than among French play-goers; but the experiment will 
be interesting if only as an escape from the conventional. 


The fire-side pantomime “ The Rose and the Ring,” originally written by W. 
M. Thackeray for the amusement of a sick child, has been adapted for 
representation on the stage by Savile Clarke, and set to music by Walter 
Slaughter, the clever collaborators in “ Alice in Wonderland,” &c. It has formed 
the programme at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre since December 20th, and is 
being played at morning and afternoon performances during the Christmas 
holidays, and cannot but prove a source of enjoyment to both young and old. 


“Penalty,” the new three-act play by Julian Cross, tried at a matinée at 
Terry's on Tuesday, December 2nd, must be re-written if the aithor wishes it 
to be of any service. Evidently starting with a motive, sufficiently strong for 
an interesting drama, Mr. Cross has so cumbered his plot with side issues as to 
make it almost incomprehensible. It is in a great measure a one-part play. 
The heroine Cora Montez, formerly wife of a Mr. Loombe, a Brazilian merchant, 
has in the past poisoned her husband that she may join her paramour. Her late 
husband’s friend Bentry had discovered the murder, and she has served twelve 

ears at the galleys, and the partner in her guilt has been hanged. On her re- 
so her beauty captivates a wealthy planter, who dies and leaves her a rich 
widow, and she comes to England to try and win the affection of her son and 
daughter, George and Iris Loombe, who have been brought up by Bentry. This 
mtleman, however, will not countenance her in any way, and threatens to de- 
nounce her past. Cora tries to poison him, but her son George, who is a doctor, 
discovers the attempt, and so the wretched woman takes the poison herself and 
dies. The part of Cora Montez requires very powerful acting. The lady who 
undertook it signally failed. The author played a foreign scoundrel, Cirio An- 
tonelli, well; Mr. Henry Bedford was earnest as John Bentry,and Mr. A. Wood 
quaint and amusing as Jack: Barnard, an old sailor. Miss Elinore Leyshon 
exhibited some power and enlisted sympathy as Iris Loombe, an undisciplined 
but loving girl, and Mr. George Belmore gave a clever character sketch as Sam. 
Miss Rose Dearing played quietly but very effectively as Lizzie Willis. 


“'The Solicitor,” Mr. Darnley’s three-act farce, was revived at Toole’s Theatre 
.on Saturday, November 29th, the only important change in the cast being the 
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substitution of Mr. F. Mervin for Mr. Tresahar in the title réle. Mr. Mervin’ 
is such an old hand at farcical comedy, that he always throws life and anima- 

tion into any character he undertakes, and so his performance was well received. 

At the same time he would have added greater strength to the reality of his 

impersonation, had he occasionally been a little more subdued. 


Tue New Otymric THEatrRE, WycH Street, Strand, Lonpon, W.C.— 
Ever since the year 1806, at least a portion of the site on which Mr. Wilmot 


- has built the New Olympic for Mr. Wilson Barrett, has been occupied by a 


house affording entertainment. Originally there stood on it Craven House, in 
which dwelt Elizabeth, sister to Charles I., who was privately married to the 
Earl of Craven. The mansion was afterwards turned into a hostelry, known as 
“The Queen of Bohemia,” but business dropped off, and as the house fell into 
decay, Philip Astley, in 1803, secured a sixty-three years’ lease, and in 1806 
— the Olympic Pavilion, a circular building with a dome roof, in 
which equestrian entertainments were given—the lessee having obtained his 
: license for miusic and 
dancing through the in- 
fluence of Queen Char- 
lotte, for whose children 
he had trained an excep- , 
tionally pretty pair of 
ponies. After keeping 
the place open for some 
seven years at a loss, he 
parted with the lease to. 
Elliston, who made great 
alterations in the build- 
ing, and opened it in 
April, 1813, as the Little 
Drury Lane Theatre. 
He was charged with 
invading the patent 
rights, and so the house 
was shortly closed, but. 
reopened at the close of 
the year as “ The Olym- 
pic.” Elliston was fortu- 
nate here, for out of the 
receipts of the house he 
was in a position to be- 
come lessee of Drury 
Lane. Barlowand Reeve 
were the next lessees 
(1820), then Egerton 
(1821), Oxberry (1822),. 
Frampton (1823), Scott 
(1826), George Wild 
(1829), Madame Vestris 
(1831). The theatre, 
under her management 
was noted for the excel- 
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lence of the company, 
and for the charm of Planchés productions. Samuel Butler took the, 
house in 1840, next, George Wild again in 1841, T. D. Davenport (1844), 
Miss Kate Howard (1845), George Bolton (1846), Davidson (1847), under whose 
management G. V. Brooke made his first appearance in London, January 2nd, 
1848. Soon after Spicer joined Davidson, and during their joint rule the 
theatre was burntdown. March 29th, 1849. It was rebuilt on a larger scale, and 
— December 26th, 1849,-by Mr. Watts, who came toa tragic end by suicide 
in Newgate, where he was confined for forgery and frauds on the Globe Insur- 
ance Company amounting to £80,000. G. Bolton again took the house in 1850, 
but only for a month, for in September old William Farren became the lessee. 
Mrs. Stirling and Leigh Murray were prominent members of his company. 
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Then came the Alfred Wizan management, and the appearance of the great 
F. Robson, at Easter, in 1853. In August, 1857, he became joint manager with 
.W. Emden, and some of the best works of Wilkie Collins, John Oxenford and 
Tom Taylor were produced. Soon after Robson's death, Emden retired in 
“favour of Horace Wigan (1864). Benjamin Webster followed in 1868, W. H. 
Liston in 1869, Ada Cavendish (1872)—great in the ‘“‘ New Magdalen "—Henry 
Neville (1873), who held the house till 1880. Since that date the house has had 
many lessees, but they have almost all been unfortunate, most of all, perhaps, 
Mrs. Conover, who lost many thousands on it. The New Olympic, opened 
December 4th, is considerably enlarged, nine houses and gardens having been 
taken in to form the stage, which begins where the back wall of the old theatre 
stood, and has a depth of 50ft., a width, including seene docks, of 90ft., opening 
at proscenium, 30ft., and -height from floor of stage to flies, 65ft. The house 
will hold £350, from nineteen private boxes, 157 stalls, 205 dress circle, 266 
upper boxes, 1,200 pit, and 1000 gallery. The theatre was built by Messrs. 
Holiday and Greenwood from Messrs. Crewe and Sprague’s designs ; the orna- 
mentation, carried out in the Louis XVI. style, Rose Dubarry, white and gold, 
by Messrs. Allard and Sons ; the furniture and upholstery by Messrs. Oetzmann 
and Sons ; the electric lighting by Mr. Henry South ; and the gas arrangements, 
electric fittings, hot water apparatus, and canopy outside by Messrs. Vaughan 
and Brown. The building is on the cantilever principle, thus doing away with 
.columns, so that a good view of the stage is obtained from every part of the 
house. The pit is one of the best in London, and all the seats have backs to 
.them. There are in all eighteen exits from the house, and all readily available. 
The main entrances are in Wych Street, the stage-door in Maypole Court. The 
saloons, cloak-rooms, &c., are well arranged, and particular attention has been 
ptid to the ventilation before and behind the curtain, and to the sanitary con- 
dition and comfort of the dressing-rooms. The house presents a very pretty 
appearance. 


By the kindness of Mr. R.C. Hope, of Scarborough, we have been put in 
possession of a hitherto unpublished letter of Stephen Kemble’s, which, as it may 
ir.terest our readers, we here print atlength. It isdirected : “ For John Travis, 
‘E3q., Scarborough, Yorkshire (post paid),” and is as follows: 
North Shields, 
“ Sir,— January 9th, 1800. 
Altho’ I am unfortunately a total stranger to you, yet you will doubtless have 
cheard that I have made a purchase of Mr. Cawdall’s theatrical property, and thein- 
tention of this letter is to request that you will have the goodness to extend towards 
_me the same Friendly offices which you did to my Predecessor ; I am informed that 
you took the trouble of procuring the licence at the proper Time ; allow me to hope 
that a change in the management, will make no alteration at least in that particular, 
but that you will in that respect act for me as you have hitherto done for Mr Cawdall, 
and any expense attending the Business I will pay with thankfulness, I trust I shall 
be enabled to bring a Company worthy the patronage of the enlightened audience 
‘ of Scarboro’,as wellas of the elegant Visitors that resort to It. 
“T have the Honor to subscribe = 
‘Sir, 
“Your Obedient Servant. 
‘“ SPEPHEN KEMBLE, 
“Theatre Royal Newcastle.” 
‘“‘ My address is Newcastle-on-Tyne.” 


The capital letters and punctuation are given as in the original: 


At St. George’s Hall on Monday, December ist, we had a new “ German 
“Reed Entertainment” in “ Possession,” written by Walter Browne, music by 
_Alfred J. Caldicott. It proved to be amusing, but not quite as much so as some 
“of the productions here. Ella Willoughby is an orphan who has had as a com- 

panion for a considerable time Mrs. Lavinia Limpet, a penniless but gushing 
‘ widow, who has not only pledged Miss Willoughby’s credit, but taken her name 
‘when appearing in some private theatricals, as Tina, in ““ My Sweetheart.” 
Mrs. Limpet imagines that a letter written to Ella by her cousin Jack Weldon 
whom Ella has not seen for years), is from an admirer of her own, and induces 


lla to change positions with her. The non-receipt of a cheque has placed the 
household in extreme difficulties, so great indeed that Mr. Thomas Trotter be- 
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comes the man in “ possession.” Jack Weldon and his friend Samuel Washing- 
ton Tubbs, an American, both for purposes of their own, bribe him to allow 
them to assume his character, and the widow imagines that each of them, 
Trotter included, is by turns the admirer who has written to her. Miss Fanny 
Holland was excessively diverting as the widow, who, to secure the heart of 
her supposed adorer, appears in the costume adopted by Miss Minnie Palmer 
in “ My Sweetheart,” and has a dance after her manner, and Mr. Alfred Ger- 
man Reed by the exercise of his humorous power made much of Trotter. There 
is a very pretty duet “ The La e of Flowers,” for Mr. Avalon Collard 
Crelien) and Miss Kate Tully (Ella) ; a capital scena for Miss Holland and 

. J. Li. Mackay (Tubbs) ; an excellent trio, “ Love's at Home,” and a melo- 
dious “ Plantation Song,” in which all take part, and which brings the sketch to 
a merry finale. 


New plays produced, and important revivals in London, from November 19, 
‘1890 to December 18, 1890. 
(Revivals are marked thus®). 
Nov. 22° “In Chancery,” three-act farce, by A. W. Pinero. Terry's. 
24° “The Mock Doctor,” comic opera, in three acts, by Gounod. 
Grand (reproduced Dec. 6, 1890, at Globe Theatre). : 
» 24 “My Lady Help,” one-act comedietta, by Arthur Macklin, 
Shaftesbury. : : 
» 27° “London Assurance,” comedy in five acts, by Dion Boucicault. 
Criterion. ; 
Dec. 1 “Possession,” written by Walter Browne, music by Alfred J. 
Caldicott. St. George’s Hall. : 
» 2 “The Penalty,” original play in three acts, by Julian Cross; 
matinée. Terry’s. 
» 4 “The People’s Idol,” drama, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and 
Victor Widnell. New Olympic. 
11 “A Secret Sorrow,” one act play, by G. J. Dowse. Manor Rooms, 
’ Hackney. ne 3 
» 15° “Captain Swift,’ by C. Haddon Chambers. “Special Monday 
evenings.” Haymarket. : 
» 17° “Lady of Lyons,” “Special Wednesday afternoons.” New Olympic. 
» 17 “Female Barbarism,” original operetta or Curtain “Razor” in one 
act, written in June 1889, by E. La Touche Hancock, music 
composed by Clement Locknane, Kilburn Town Hall. § b can “4 
» 18 “ Atthe Pantomime,” sketch, by Corney Grain. St. George’s Hall. 
» 18 “Jane,” farce, in three acts, by Harry Nicholls and W. Lestocq. 
Comedy. 


In the Provinces, from November 18, 1890, to December 4, 1890. 


Nov. 21 “No Man’s Land,” five-act drama, by John Douglass. T.R., Leicester. 
» 25 “Private Inquiry,” three-act farcical comedy, by F. C. Burnand. 
Royal Opera House, Leicester. 
Dec. .3 “The Captain’s Daughter,” one-act comedy, by Mrs. Hodgson and 
a Hodgson (for copyright purposes). Drill Hall, South- 
mpton. 
» 4 “The World’s Verdict,” drama, in three acts, by Arthur Jefferson. 
T.R., North Shields. 


In Paris, from November 18, 1890, to December 8, 1890. ~ 


Nov. 21 “Le Regiment,” five-act drama, by Jules Mary and Georges 
Grisier. Ambigu. 
» 21 “Samsonnet,” operetta, in three acts, book by Paul Ferrier, musie 
by Victor Roger. Nouveautés. 
Dec. 2 “Lucienne,” five-act play, by Louis de Gramont. Menus Plaisirs. 
» 3 “Benvenuto,” four-act lyrical drama, written by Gaston Hirsch, 
music by Eugéne Diaz. Opera Comique. 
» 4 “Un Prix Montyon,”. three-act comedy-vaudeville, by Albin 
Valabregue and Maurice Hennequin. Palais Royal. 
» 8° “La Fiammina,” four-act comedy, by Murio Achard. Gymnase. 
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